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LITTLE while ago I visited a class- 
mate of mine who is president of the 
company which makes the Ingersoll 
watches. He asked me if I would like 


to go through the factory and see what they were doing. 
Of course I was glad to accept his invitation and went 
In one room he showed 
me 50,000 watches being regulated and told me that at that 


through the great buildings with him. 


time they were turning out 14,000 
watches a day. I never saw so many 
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friend replied, “Yes, a few days ago 
took me through his power plant.” 
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Why a Boy is Like a Watch 





Editorial Board 


ciation Press 


did so and when he went back the jeweler said, “ Mr. 
Smith, have you been anywhere near electricity?” My 


a friend of mine 


“That’s it,” said the 
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jeweler, “the steel in your watch has been 
magnetized, because you have been near a great 
magnet, and the watch will be useless until’ we 
get the magnetism out.” 


In the same way boys ought to be careful to keep away 
from things which prevent them from running true. Boys 


who go into temptation are like the watch that has been 
too near a magnet. 


Seeing certain kinds of pictures and 
hearing some kinds of stories will do 
for the boy’s heart what the magnet 


watches in all my life. ad, 9 ook S ot af FS % 7 did for the watch, and, therefore, just 
The next day I spoke to a company = @ Oy ie. as we try to keep our watches going 

of beys-at a-school, and as I looked 2 by taking care of them so boys who 

into their faces, I began to think how Contents want to ring true should keep away 

much a boy is like a watch. For in- from places of temptation. 

stance, some watches are worth more _ 

than others, and this is true of boys. “ a ee eee reer esseseees PENCE = oe N™ long ago I visited the Metro- 

The reason why some watches are 0. ERNIE EA politan Museum and saw there a 


worth more than others is that one is 
made of good material and the other 
of poor; one has works which have 
been carefully made, the other not. So 
with boys, the material of which they 
are made and the workmanship of the 
material very largely determine their 
value. Boys who through exercise, 
good habits, proper eating, and suf- 
ficient sleep have good bodies are 
worth more in every way than boys 
who have neglected and abused their 
bodies by indulging in habits, like 
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‘collection of watches belonging to Mr. 
J. P. Morgan. In the collection there . 
was one watch which attracted my 
attention more than any other because 
of its beauty. It was a hunting case 
watch and the outside was entirely 
covered with jewels—diamonds, rubies, 
and sapphires, It was by far the most 
beautiful watch in the large collection ; 
but the works were rusted, the hands 
jwere broken, and it was plain that it 
‘never could tell time in its present 
‘condition. It was beautiful, but use- 


smoking and impurity, which render = The Frozen Barridr. Setidl... ..0..0c.ccccssccssvsvees Belmore Browne {less ; for the important part of a 
their bodies less efficient. So the boy Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull watch is not the outside but the inside. 
who is careful to train his mind by Metipom’s Hostage. Serial...........e.eeeeeeee- Ralph Henry Barbour An Ingersoll watch costing $2.50 








education is like the watch which is 
well made, while the boy who neglects 
his mental training is like the watch 
which is poorly made. 

Another way in which a boy is like 
a watch is that the noisiest watch is 
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would be more useful as a watch than 
this beautiful one which perhaps cost 
$10,000. Here again a boy is like a 
watch; because what is inside a boy 
is of more importance than what he 
has on the outside. “ Man looketh on 


not by any means the best watch. A Think and Grin....... «..Edited by Frank Rigney 25 the outward appearance, but the Lord 
Jurgensen watch, costing $500, makes The Wonder Hunt.... cccccccceee Wm. B. Ashley 26 \looketh on the heart,” and as the good 
far less noise than an Ingersoll watch How-to-Make Contest stn eeeeneeereeseeeeeeeens 26 watch is the watch with the good 
which costs only $2.50; and there is rece age as - enap bene sees Pag ate 4 works, no matter whether the outside 
no co $ : ational Counci cia ews....James E, est o the 
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the boy who is always boasting of his 
exploits and making a great noise 
about what he has done is less reliable 
than the modest little fellow who does 
things and keeps quiet about it, 
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good boy is the boy whose inward 
parts are pure and clean. 

One morning I walked down to 
the depot, expecting to catch the 
8:30 train as usual. My watch said 

it was 8:25. I found 
very few people 
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The Wild Geese Troop 


Drill-sergeants have never pro- 
duced a thing 

Toequal Canada geese on the wing. 

At express-train speed they form 
in a wedge, 

Or drop like bullets to the water's 
edge. 


A moment later in Indian file 
They may crack a whip extending 
a mile, 
And rarely the call of distress: is 
sent 
In a hike that.covers a continent. 
—Roscoe Brumbaugh. 


—— 
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Brothers of the Wild 


N the dimness of early dawn, the figures of the two 

boys could not have been distinguished except by the 

keenest eye. They moved through the alder swamp, 
along a faintly marked trail, with as much caution as wild 
things. Indeed, in spite of their youth—Jimmy Barrow 
was fifteen, Tom Hardwick a year older—their knowledge 
of woodcraft was remarkable, From time to time they 
would pause and listen, their eyes turned upward. In that 
uncertain light, their ears were more efficient servants than 
their eyes. Then they would resume their progress, drift- 
ing along single file, like gray ghosts, and almost as noise- 
less. At the edge of the alders, where the ooze was covered 
with a grayish-yellow growth of marsh grass, they 
stopped. 

“They'll be coming now any minute,” said Tom in a 
voice just above a whisper. 

Jimmy turned his face toward the east—where the faint 
glow of light was beginning to take on delicate washes of 
pinky-orange—and nodded. 

They sat down on the decaying trunk of a long-dead 
water-maple. In the absolute silence the waking noises of 
the wild things began to be more apparent. Sleepy birds 
twittered; a twig snapped. Back in the fastnesses of the 
swamp a fox barked. And the far-off laughter of a loon 
came to them from a distant lake, 

“ Might have done better to try Fox Lake,” said Jimmy. 
“That’s where that loon is that just laughed.” 

“TI figure our best chance is here,” Tom answered, 
“ There’s too much wooded bank around Fox Lake.” 

For another moment there was silence, Then, far- 
off but distinct, came a ‘“ Honka-honka-honk-honk- 
honka.” The boys strained their eyes toward the southern 
horizon whence the stars had paled before the coming 
dawn. Again came the wildly musical calling: “ Honk- 
honka-honk-honk.” It was much nearer this time. A 
faint V-shaped line was just visible in the: southern sky; 
it grew swiftly clearer and larger. The boys dropped be- 
hind the wind-fall, only the tops of their heads and eyes 
showing over it. 

They had scarcely settled themselves when the wild geese 
—the makers of these wild bugling calls—began a swift 
spiral descent. In another moment, the entire flock had 
settled, with loud splashings, upon the placid water of the 
alder-swamp. For fully fifteen minutes, they sat, moveless 
as if carved out of wood, Then gradually they began to 
feed, their long black necks thrust downward, their beaks 
feeling in the soft ooze for the wild-celery bulbs that grew 
thickly on the bottom of the swamp. Tom and Jimmy 
watched them closely. There were fifteen geese almost 
evenly divided as to sex, The wild goose mates for life; 
and even now, with the sub-arctic mating-grounds still a 
thousand miles away, the young birds were beginning to 
show preferences. To the unskilled eye, they were simply 
a flock of wild geese feeding; but to Tom and Jimmy 
the mating preliminaries of the young birds were very 





His glad “ honk-honk” of welcome reached the wise old gander at the 


head of the flock 
1921 


apparent. The sun was up now, and slowly the feed- 
ing geese began to work toward a dense patch of dead 
bullrushes. The guttural noises of their feeding 
ceased and Alder Swamp settled down to its habitual 
quiet. ¢ 

Tom and Jimmy arose from their shelter and 
drifted off through the swamp. Not until they had 
covered a quarter of a mile did either of them speak. 

“ We ought to get some of that flock,” said Jimmy. 

Tom nodded thoughtfully. 

“You know,” he said, “it doesn’t seem like good sense 
*o shoot geese on the Spring flight.” (These were the 


‘days before the Spring Migratory-Bird Laws.) 


Jimmy said nothing. 

“Every bird shot now means two or three less next 
Fall,’ Tom explained. 

“What do you want to do?” asked Jimmy. 
them alive?” 

“Fine chance catching any of those fellows alive,” an- 
swered Tom, , 

For another mile they plodded along over the rough 
wilderness road. At the first cross-road, Tom turned off. 
Jimmy slowed up but didn’t stop. 

“Meet you here at four o’clock,” he said. “G sag to 
bring your gun?” This last with a kidding sort of tone. 

“Sure,” answered Tom grinning. 

“But I’m not sure I'll use it,” he added to himself. 


“Catch 


OUR o’clock came, and true to his word Tom was 

there gun in hand, as Jimmy came striding along. 
Tom fell into step beside him after a brief greeting. Coun- 
try boys do not, as a rule, think any further nor faster 
than city boys. But they talk less. It was half-past four 
when they threaded their way through the alders and 
reached the wind-fall that had hidden them earlier in the 
day. The chances for the geese to pass within gun-shot 
of their shelter were better than even. The sun was get- 
ting lower; it would set within the hour. The air was cool- 
ing, with a chillness that bit a little. But to Tom and 
Jimmy that meant no discomfort. Crouched in easy atti- 
tudes, they waited, their eyes fastened on the bed of bull- 
rushes that, they felt certain, sheltered the migrating 
geese. The sun set, and sank below the horizon; still no 
movement from the rushes. 

“D’you suppose something frightened them off during 
the early afternoon?” Jimmy asked. 

“Look!” said Tom in answer. 

The tops of the bull-rushes began to wave here and 
there. The flock appeared almost simultaneously, As 
soon as they cleared the rushes they began—at a sigrial 
from the old gander who led them, which they understood 
perfectly, but which no human has ever been keen enough 
to detect—the preliminary rush for flight, wings beating, 
feet paddling. Tom raised his gun to “ready.” The flock 
cleared the water, and bore straight for the wind-fall. 
They were less than fifty yards away and coming fast. 
Tom had his bird picked out; the gun rose to his shoulder. 
Then Jimmy reached over and forced the barrel down. 
Tom glanced quickly at him. Jimmy 
was pointing toward the rushes. For 
a few seconds both boys watched, By 
this time the flock had passed over 
their heads. But not the whole flock. 
There, where Jimmy had _ pointed, 
was a single pair, close together. They 
made queer noises and_ touched 
beaks, and dipped their necks. They 
paid no attention to the disappearing 
flock, now a mere V-shaped speck 
near the northern horizon. 

“ They’ve mated and are going to 
raise their family here,” said Jimmy. 

“You’re right,” Tom answered, 
“then what?” 

“We'll steal their first clutch of 
eggs,” Jimmy explained, “if we’re 
lucky enough to find ’em. That won’t 
bother them much because they’ll 
get busy and lay and brood another 
nestful.” 

“And you plan to hatch the eggs 
under a barnyard goose?” 
questioned Tom, 

“Yeh,” said Jimmy. 

“But they’re not as good 
for meat as the tame goose,” 
Tom remarked. 

“Oh, I don’t care anything 
about that,’ Jimmy answered. 
“Tf we can raise only one of 
these wild fellows and train 
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By Lee Willenborg 
Illustrated by A. L. Ripley 





him for a decoy, F 
think of the shoot- X\ 
ing we'll have!” 
“Gee!” said 
Tom, “I _ believe 
you're right!” 


LDER Swamp 
was really a 
backwater fm the 
river thet flowed 


by about three- 
quarters of a mile 
to the west. When 
the river, heavy Downward, in a 
with the Spring steep curving 


freshets overflowed drop, they came 
its banks, Alder 

Swamp was mostly 

water. But as the dryness .of mid-Summer came on, 
the connecting water dried up, leaving Alder 
Swamp a more or less muddy hole with stretches of 
clear water here and there. It was a paradise for mink, 
raccoon and rabbit—at different seasons of the year. If 
the Summer was a wet one, the raccoons found it a 
pleasant place; it made the frogs plentiful. If dry, it 
was ideal for rabbit shelter. 


But wet or dry it was always satisfactory to a certain 
surly old mink, He loved to hunt muskrats in their 
drowned galleries; but he really enjoyed wild-duck eggs 
more. Of course, this was accompanied with some risk. 
He was a bloodthirsty old scoundrel, but his courage was 
unquestionable. So, one morning some two weeks after 
the visit of the wild geese—who had left two of their 
number behind—this old mink was foraging along the wa- 
ter’s edge. 


He was not particularly hungry, and was poking 
his sharp triangular head about through the weedy cover 
more in curiosity than anything else. Suddenly he 
spied what he took to be a brooding duck sitting motion- 
less on her nest. He had never seen a wild goose; and, to 
do hig justice, it probably would have made no difference 
to him if he had. With a snarl, he charged the brooding 
bird. 


SUALLY one look at his snaky, malignant self scared 

a duck silly, and she beat a hasty retreat. But this 

bird refused to move, This puzzled the mink and within 

a foot or two of the nest he swerved aside in his charge. 

As he did so, a pair of half-opened mandibles hard as 

bone caught him alongside his cruel face and knocked 

him sprawling several feet away. With the swiftness of 

his kind, he recovered and charged a second time, Again 

the steel-like beak scored a furrow in his face dangerously 
near his right eye. 

Prudence was burned out of his raging brain and 
he charged the third time. But the punishing beak 
met him before he could get a hold. The last blow 
stunned him, and before he could recover, another and 
yet another lightning-like jab descended on his unpro- 
tected head. Through the entire encounter, the goose had 
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uttered a hoarse whistling sort of hiss. The gander, 
foraging nearby, heard it, and made haste toward the 
nest. 

The mink was dead; but the gander took no chances. The 
goose sank back on the nest, and the gander proceeded 
to hammer the mink to a pulp. He gave over at last and 
indulged in a raucous outburst of squawking and flapped 
his strong wings. Then he settled down to preen himself 
with a methodical slowness, in queer contrast to his quick 
movements of a few moments before. 


ae a week Tom and Jimmy, sometimes alone, some- 
times together, had craftily quartered the swamp, 
striving to locate 


But the wild brother swam to the end of his tether 
once and stopped. His fine black neck was pointed 
upward, watching for the voyaging flocks; he floated 
motionless on the quiet water. After this had been 
repeated a half dozen times, Jimmy remarked: 

“ He'll never call any wild-geese; that’s a cinch.” 

“Can’t tell,” answered Tom. 

“And the other one is too lazy or a glutton or some- 
thing,” Jimmy went on. “A hundred flocks might go by 


and never a ‘honk’ out of him.” 

“Old pessimist!” Tom answered with a grin. 

For an hour the boys lay in their shelter. The sun was 
down some thirty minutes and only the crimson after- 
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solate “honk.” He looked after the receding flock long 
after they had disappeared. 


S the boys began hauling in the young ganders, pre- 
paratory to carrying them home, Jimmy said: 

“ He wanted to follow them,” nodding at Roy. 

“Of course,” answered Tom. “ That’s natural enough.” 

“ Old lazy bones, here, didn’t,” Jimmy observed. “ Vis- 
iting relatives mean nothing in his young life. Wonder 
why?” 

Tom shrugged. 

“Geese are like people in some ways,” he remarked. 
“ Some like their relations; some don’t.” 

“Say, did you 
hear or see any sig- 





the wild goose’s 
nest. And it hap- 
pened that there 
was a distant though 
interested spectator 
to the late affair 
with the mink. Tom 
guessed—he couldn’t 
really see from that 
distance—what was 
happening. And 
when he saw the 
flash of the gander’s 
flapping wings, he 
was sure of it. He 
marked the spot on 
a rudely sketched 
map and faded away 
into the alders. Late 
that afternoon he 
and Jimmy ‘made 
their way to the 
Sheltered point and 
found the nest. This 
time the hissings and 
blows of the wild- 
geese were in vain; 
the boys bore off 
the eggs in triumph. 

They were set un- 
der a placid and 
comfortable old 
goose. She hatched 
them and seemed in 
no sense worried at 
the slender build of 
the offspring. Their 
sharp, restless eyes 
and quick move- 
ments caused her no 
more concern than 
their  olive-green 
down; to her they 
looked like proper 
enough goslings; so 
why worry? Tom 
and Jimmy were de- 
lighted; but in spite 
of their care, only 
two reached matur- 











nal from the old 
gander when the 
flock beat it?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“No,” answered 
Tom, “I didn’t. My 
Uncle Ned has shot 
wild-geese and wild- 
ducks for years, and 
he’s laid in a blind 
watching and study- 
ing ’em, hundreds of 
times. He’s never 
yet caught a signal. 
Maybe they don’t 
use any.” 

Almost every day 
for nearly a month 
Roy had been trying 
to fly.. Most of these 
trials were made 
very early in the 
morning, He could 
rise and get consid- 
erable speed; _ but 
his balance was 
faulty. He was in 
constant fear of 
turning over,  be- 
cause of the clipped 
primaries of his 
right wing. After 
these trials, which 
he kept at until 
nearly exhausted, he 
would utter a “ honk- 
honk” and look up 
into the lonely 
reaches of the morn- 
ing sky, as if he ex- 
pected his wild 
brothers to descend 
and help him. 


HE equinox was 
late that year. 
When it came, with 
4 high winds and lash- 
: <A ing rain, Tom and 











ity. Weasels, rats 
and an impudent 
hawk accounted for the balance. One of them was appar- 
ently quite satisfied to throw in his lot with his domesti- 
cated cousins. But the other bred true to the wild. He 
was a restless bird, and though he mixed with the other 
fowls at feeding time, his leisure hours were spent away 
from the barnyard. He had a way of gazing up into the 
sky as if he hourly expected to see a high-flying wedge of 
his own people go honking by. Even before he shed his 
down, he would stretch his young wings and run, as if he 
were about to take flight. 

“He’s going to make a dandy, all right,” said Jimmy 
admiringly. 

“We'd best be clipping his wings,’ Tom remarked; 
“next thing we know he’ll beat it.” 


UT it was not until early in the autumn that Tom and 

Jimmy caught both birds and clipped the primaries 
of their right wings. It was soon after this, too, that each 
was provided with a light chain, fitted with a soft piece of 
buckskin that fastened arofind the leg. At the other end 
of this was a ten-foot chalk-rope that ended in a slip- 
noose. This noose would be drawn tight to a sapling and 
that in turn would be shoved down into the oozy bottom 
of Alder Swamp. For several days the geese—or rather 
ganders, they were both finely marked males—were taken 
to Alder Swamp in the early morning and late afternoon. 
The placid one made no fuss and accepted his tether as a 
natural thing. He swam to the limit of it in every direc- 
tion, ducking under every few feet and showing every evi- 
dence of delight. 


With a snarl he charged the brooding bird 


glow remained. Jimmy got to his feet and Tom was about 
to follow when a faint far-off “ honka-honk-honk ” sounded 
across the evening sky. The young ganders looked up, the 
wilder one stretching his fine black neck. He had located 
the on-coming flock before the boys had found it. The 
wild-geese were perhaps a half mile high, and moving fast, 
when the wilder gander, whom Jimmy had christened 
“ Restless Roy,” raised himself on the water and beat his 
wings. His glad “honk-honk-honk” of welcome reached 
the wise old gander at the head of the flock. Downward, 
in a steep, curving drop, they came; and in less than a 
minute the water was covered with the voyaging geese. 
Roy was wild with delight; nodding and bobbing his black, 
white-cheeked head, and uttering queer babbling noises. 
For a moment the flock remained motionless; then they 
began to feed. Jimmy’s prophecy regarding the lazy gan- 
der had been right. He paid very little attention to the 
visiting flock; he seemed absorbed in diving for wild-celery 
bulbs. The flock kept moving, and soon Roy reached the 
end of his tether. He strained toward the receding flock; 
and something about him caught the old gander’s atten- 
tion. Whether he knew the sinister meaning of the chalk- 
line that Roy’s struggles brought to the surface or just 
made a shrewd guess, Jimmy and Tom could not decide. 
But with a suddenness that was surprising, the whole flock 
broke into action. A roaring of wings and a shower of 
splashings and they were off. Roy tried his best to follow; 
his broad wings beat desperately, and his black feet 
churned the water into foam. But the chalk-line held fast 
and in a few seconds he dropped back with a single discon- 


Jimmy were ready. 

It rained and blew 
furiously during the night; the rain ceased at day- 
break. But the sky was overcast with sullen low- 
hanging clouds, and fitful wind came in gusty squalls 
from the north. Each with a gun in one hand and a 
gander in the other,.,Jimmy and Tom were hurrying 
toward Alder Swamp. 

At the same time a vagabond otter, straying southward 
from some distant lake or stream, was making a leisurely 
survey of Alder Swamp. From his observations he de- 
cided it was no great place; well enough for a day or two 
but not big enough to interest him very long, Rounding a 
tiny promontory of weeds, he came suddenly upon two 
young ganders. One seemed to be feeding; but the other 
might have been carved of wood, excepting for the ruffling 
of his feathers, where the fitful wind caught them. The 
otter settled down in the weeds noiselessly. Wild-geese 
were nothing new in his life. As far as food went, he 
preferred fish. But, not having eaten for at least four 
hours, he felt the need of food. It happened that the 
ganders were quite close together; “Lazy-bones,” as usual, 
at the end of his tether and nearest the otter; Roy a few 
feet beyond. The otter marked the nearest bird and 
slipped noiselessly into the water. Suddenly Lazy-bones 
saw a long graceful form surge upward right beneath him. 
Just in time he jerked his long neck upward and with a 
squawk of fear paddled desperately away. The otter, 
his rush carrying him upward and beyond, reached the 
surface within a foot of Roy. Quick as his turn was, 
it was a fraction of a second slow. Roy’s hard 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Bone-Head Barnes 


By George G. Livermore 


ICK SEARS hurled his skates into a corner of 

his room, threw his hockey stick after them, 

and pulling off his ulster collapsed into an easy 

chair, disgust supreme stamped upon his scowl- 
ing face. 

The door to the bedroom opened and Skeeter Robin- 
son’s head was thrust into view. ‘“ What’s all the merry 
little row about, Dick?” he asked. “You sound like a 
hardware store falling down stairs.” 

“Huh,” snorted Dick. 

“ Huh, yourself,” replied the Skeeter advancing into the 
room and perching himself upon the table where he sat 
swinging his legs and grinning amiably at his roommate. 

“Its that fool Gray. Flunked his hour exams., and 
the faculty s put him on pro. until next term. Good night 
hockey team, that’s all.” 

“Hum,” mused the Skeeter, thoughtfully. 
Slippery?” 

“Out of the question,” sighed Dick, gracefully scaling 
his cap into the waste basket, and frowning fiercely at 
the floor. “Slippery can’t stand up on a pair of skates 
since he sprained his ankle in the Hull game last fall.’ 

“ Perhaps—” began the Skeeter when the door opened’ 
and the Owl ambled into the room. 

“Good morrow, fair friends,’ he chirped gleefully at 
them, and then sprawled upon the divan with a sigh of 
relief where he lay flat on his back waving his thin legs 
in the air like a great bug. 

“ Dick’s finding that Bill of Avon had the right dope 
when he coined that ‘uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown’ stuff,” said the Skeeter, “only in this case the 
hockey team is the crown.” 

“Whats the trouble, little one?” asked the Owl raising 
himself on: one elbow and looking at Dick. 

“Jim Gray’s on pro. until Easter vacation,” replied 
Dick gruffly. 

“Hum,” mused the Owl thoughtfully. 
Very bad, if I may so state,” he continued. 

“You said it,” replied Dick. “ 'Team’s shot to pieces 
already and weve played only two games. If we can’t 
get a point we might as well quit, and save ourselves 
from getting licked in all the rest of our games.” 

“Sweetwater don’t quit,” replied the Owl softly, “so 
that ends that. Now as to getting you a point, Dicky. 
I'd play myself only there’s so much room on each side 
of me,” he continued, with a glance at his lath-like body, 
“I’m afraid I wouldn’t stop much.” 

“Well, you can stop trying to be funny anyway,” said 
Dick, sourly. 

“Tut, tut, little one,” replied the Owl shaking a finger 
wildly at his friend. “ Arouse not my anger, lest I ask 
for that quarter I lent you day before yesterday.” After 
which direful threat the Owl lay down, 
turned his face to the wall and ap- 
parently went fast asleep. 

The Skeeter picked up a magazine 
from the table and began to glance 
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through it while Dick rose and moodily 
paced up and down, hands deep in his 
trousers pockets. 

Suddenly, the Owl sprang from the divan 
with a wild yell. “I’ve got it!” he cried. 
“TI got you the best rip snorting point 
Sweetwater ever had. Gimme that quarter, 
Dick, it is a long walk out there.’ 

“What’s the. matter with you anyway, 
Owl?” said Dick. “ At times you’re al- 
most human, but this is not one of your 
sane spells. Where can we get a point? 
I’ve counted the whole school for one and 
I tell you there’s no such animal,” 

“T’ve got him all the same,” insisted 
the Owl. “Just give me that quarter and 
Tll have him at the rink at two o’clock.” 

Reluctantly, Dick put his hand in his 
pocket and withdrew three nickels and a 
dime, then he hesitated. 

“Better give it to him,” suggested the 
Skeeter. “He might produce.” 

“ Most likely he’ll blow it at Gus’s,” re- 
plied Dick as the Owl snatched the money 
from his hand and sped down the stairs. 


T two o’clock that afternoon the hockey 
squad which had assembled at the rink 
for the regular afternoon practice was 
downcast over Jim Gray’s disbarment from 
the team. With only two veterans left from 
the previous year, it would have been hard 
enough to make a decent showing but with 
Gray lost through low marks the task appeared hopeless, 
and discouragement showed in every move. Half-heartedly 
they passed the puck back and forth, and made spiritless 
attempts to shoot goals. 

After a brief warming up Dick put Rube Sawyer 
at point on the first team, and the practice game was on. 

Rube was willing and did his best but he was slow and 
clumsy, and time after time the forwards of the second 
team either dodged him or drew him to one side while 
they swept past to pepper the Clown with shots for 
goal, a majority of which were impossible to stop. 

When the ccore stood 5-2 in favor of the scrub, and 
that after only five minutes of the first period had been 
played, Dick was frantic. He replaced the luckless Rube 
with Antidote Jones only to see the scrubs score again 
just as the whistle shrilled for the end of the period. 

Muttering savagely to himself he skated over to the 
skating house and as he clambered up onto the wooden 
runway that led down to the ice the Owl and another boy 

came round the corner of the building. 

“Hey, Dick, come here,” the Owl called upon catch- 
ing sight of him. “Here’s your new point. Just 
entered school this afternoon. Meet John Barnes.” 

Dick glanced at the new boy and his hockey stick 

slipped from his hand and clattered onto 
the runway sliding down onto the ice, He 
was astonished, for the new boy who stepped 
forward to shake hands was about the 
queerest student Sweetwater had ever seen. 

He was dressed in a bright red sweater 
with a huge yellow stripe running across 
its chest. The sweater, which was of the 
early nineties, had a high turtle neck above 
which a pair of grotesque ears stuck almost 
straight out from the sides of a head on 
which a battered felt hat covered hair of 
carrot hue. 

The rest of his uniform consisted of a 
pair of much patched corduroys tucked into 
high land boots with inch thick soles, a 
hockey stick and a pair of old-fashioned 
wooden rocker skates with long leather 
straps for both heel and toe. 

He was almost six feet tall, weighed all 
of two hufidred pounds and as the amazed 
Dick shook hands with him he judged he 
must be twenty years old. 

‘“‘Where’s deese guys we’re playing?” he 
asked in a husky voice as Dick shook a 
hand like a ham. 

Dick waved toward the rink, “ Only prac- 
tice today. Put your skates on and I may 
put you in the next period.” 

John Barnes dropped his skates and 
rested his hands on his hips. “Say, where 
do youse get that may stuff?” he asked. 
“That fellow there,” pointing at the Owl, 





“ Fool! 
“told me youse wanted me to play on der team. 
play or not?” 

“You do,” replied Dick, savagely, “ and believe me you'll 
get all the hockey you want. [ll lend you a pair of 
hockey skates. Come on.” 

The new boy. instead of obeying flopped down and 
began tugging on his ridiculous old skates. “ Dese ’ill do,” 
he grunted, 
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ICK drew the Owl aside. “ What kind of a joke are 
you trying to spring? ” he demanded fiercely. “That 
scarecrow play hockey! You’re crazy as usual, Owl. Tl 
put him in all right and after he gets what’s coming to 
him he'll beat you up so that’s one satisfaction anyhow,” 
“ Look here, Dick,” the Owl pleaded. “ Don’t be foolish. 
He’s a queer looking bird all right but, believe me, he 
can play. I’ve seen him.” 

“Say, are youse guys ever goin’ to stop jawing?” de- 
manded the new boy getting to his feet. “ Where’s dis 
hockey game anyhow?” Then, spitting on his hands, he 
jumped lightly to the ice and brandishing his hockey stick 
started for the rink with powerful strokes that carried 
him along at an astonishing speed in spite of his apparent 
clumsiness. 

Dick and,the Owl followed and when the second period 
started John Barnes was playing point on the scrub and 
in a few minutes after the whistle blew he was playing 
the position in a manner never hefore seen at Sweetwater. 

At the face-off the Animal, the team’s best forward, 
got the puck and weaving through the scrubs’ outer de- 
fense came rushing toward Barnes at express train speed 
thinking the new boy would be easily bowled over by the 
fierceness of his rush. 

They came together with a crash, but it was the Animal 
whose stick flew through the air as he sat down with a 
thud that could be heard the length of the rink, while his 
queerly dressed antagonist pounced on the puck as it 
bounded from the side boards, and sent it whizzing deep 
into the first team’s territory. 

Again and again the first team forwards swept through 
to the new point, but each time they were met with a 
body check that sent them sprawling, nor was the new 
boy to be drawn aside. He played his position like a pro- 
fessional, and although he crashed into the first team 
forwards with a fierceness that was astonishing he played 
clean hockey, so that in a short while the crowd watching 
the practice cheered every move he made. 

After a few minutes Dick put him on the first team and 
then it was the turn of the scrub forwards to suffer. 
Having seen the fate of the ’varsity when these rushes 
came in contact with his Gibraltar-like frame they avoided 
him as though he were a rattlesnake but dodge and twist 
as they might, once let a second team forward with the 
puck get past the ’varsity’s outer. defense.and .Barnes was 
on him like a runaway locomotive, while he shouted at 
the top of his lungs “ Youse guys are easy. Come on, play 
the game.” 








When the practice ended Dick Sears invited him to his 
room but Barnes grunted a husky thanks and sat down 
on the ice. Pulling off his ridiculously old-fashioned 
Skates he tucked them under his arm and waving a hand 
to an admiring audience trudged off in the direction of 
South Sweetwater. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” the Owl asked 
sweetly of Dick Sears as a few minutes later they were 
walking the now crowded Oval on the way to their rooms, 

“ Think,” replied Dick, ruefully, as he rubbed a sore 
rib where the new boy’s shoulder had checked him in a 
mad rush toward the scrub goal. “I don’t think, I know. 
Hes the queerest looking hockey player I ever saw, and 
the best. Where did you find him?” 

“On the quarry pits,” replied the Owl, laconically, as 
they opened the door to Dick’s room where the clan had 
gathered to hear the news. 

“Who is he, Owl?” they screamed at him almost before 
he had set foot inside. “Where did you find him? 
Is he a professional? Has he really entered school? ” 

“ Now be quiet, children,” replied the Owl, grandly. “I 
must meditate on my reply to your childish prattle. Dick 
needed a point, Therefore, I produced him. Don’t I al- 
ways do the right thing?” he asked innocently as he 
tipped the Skeeter out of an arm chair and buried himself 
in its depths. 

“Come on, don’t be an oyster,” said Slippery Elm, “ he’s 
either a prize fighter in disguise or a professional. Where 
did you pick him up anyway?” 

“Yes,” interrupted the Animal who came limping in. 
“ Let’s know who he is. I haven't finished seeing stars yet 
since he dumped me that last time.” 

“Come on, Owl, don’t be mysterious. 
as wise as you look,” said Antidote Jones. 

“ Well,” the Owl drew a long breath and then beamed 
at the roomful of his friends. “I saw him playing shinny 
on the quarry pits about a week ago, so when Dick told 
me Jim Gray was on pro I just naturally hustled out 
to his lair and signed him up for the season.” 

“ Humph,” snorted Dick. “I knew there was something 
phony about it, Don’t you know, you nut, that we don’t 
hire ringers to play on Sweetwater teams? How much 
did you promise him? I know you haven’t a cent so you 
couldn’t pay him anything.” 

The Owl moaned softly and 
wrung his hands in despair. “ When! 
oh, when will I ever be appreciated,” 
he wailed. 

“Can that stuff, Owl,” cried Dick 
angrily, “and let us have the whole 
truth. If he’s a ringer, nothing do- 
ing; we'll lose every game rather 
than play him.” 

The Owl straightened up with a 
jerk. “Look here, Dick Sears,” he 
said. “You wanted a point, I got 
him. Why cant you be thankful 
and let well enough alone?” 

“Well, you said something about 
signing him for the season, didn’t 
you?” 

“Figuratively speaking,” replied 
the Owl. “ Now you fellows get this. 
I saw our leviathan running amuck 
on the quarry pits, and they play no gentle game there. 
When Jim couldn’t play I thought of this baby, beat it 
out there, told his father he needed an academy education. 
His dad is foreman of a gang and has been making big 
wages; he fell, so did John. Then I hustled him over to 
the Administration Building, had him enrolled as a spe- 
cial student in agriculture. You know that new course 
that’s just been started, with the money some old farmer 
left, who wanted ‘the Sweetwater boys to come into 
intimate relation with the soil,’ And that’s all.” 

“No, it’s just the beginning,” said Slats Whitney. “ You 
poor boob, how long do you suppose he can last? He’ll be 
fired the first time he opens his mouth to recite.” 

“TI agree with you he will,” the Owl answered; “ but 
do you know that agriculture is a lecture course, no reci- 
tations, and the first exam does not come until April? 
Of course, you never thought of a little thing like that. 
I’m the one that has to do all the thinking. The line will 
form on the left and I shall bear your congratulations 
modestly, although I richly deserve them.” 

“He’s put it over,” they cried delightedly, and then, 
because he was the one and only Owl, the roomful of boys 
joined hands and danced around him in a circle shouting 
at the top of their lungs while he sat back in his 
chair and waved airily to each. 

“Your congratulations are accepted,” he said graciously 
when the riot had subsided, “ and now I’m very hungry and 
need to be fed. Three hot dogs and a marshmallow sundae 
at Gus’s will be appreciated.” 

“T’ll pay for all you can eat,” Dick Sears promised 
and the meeting adjourned. 

Each afternoon John Barnes played hockey with a 
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It was the Animal who sat down with a thud 


dash and fierceness that was a delight to the spectators and 
a terror to the scrub and under the stimulus of his 
magnificent playing the first team became imbued with 
a new determination that boded ill for Sweetwater rivals. 
Each morning he attended lectures in the agricultural 
course where he wedged his huge frame into a seat from 
which he seemed to overflow in all direc- 
tions. Carefully coached by the Owl and 
Dick, who had impressed upon him the 
absolute necessity of never speaking 
during a lecture, he sat immovable, his 
big red face covered with a grin and 
an open note book before him in 
which he made queer marks with the 
stub of a dirty pencil. 


ys was reported that he 
could not write, but the 
Owl proved the falsity of the 
slander by luring him into the 
Clown’s room one day 
when with much hard 
breathing, and after two 
unsuccessful at - 
tempts he scrawl- 
ed a great Jno. 
Barnes in the 
back of a _ note 
book. 
Fortunately for 
the Owl's strat- 
egy the agricul- 
tural course was 
given by a new 
professor, a Dane 
of only a_ few 
months residence 
in. the United 
States to whom 
John Barnes, un- 
couth as he was, 










seemed only an- 
other of the wild 
young savages who 
attended school in 
queer America. 

On two succes- 
sive afternoons 
Sweetwater played 
neighboring high 
school seniors and 
é Barnes, a_ whole 
team in himself, created dire havoc in the invading ranks, 
crashing their forwards to the ice with body checkings 
that were irresistible, and protecting the Sweetwater goal 
so thoroughly that the Clown’s work was reduced to 
stopping a few futile long distance shots. 

Dick had finally persuaded him to wear a Sweetwater 
uniform instead of his brilliant sweater and disreputable 
corduroys and after much effort had induced him to adopt 
the regulation straight runner hockey skates on which 
after he acquired the knack of managing them, he be- 
came a veritable tornado. 

On the third Saturday, Cleeves Academy, Sweetwater’s 
second greatest rival in hockey, toppled to a crushing de- 
feat and with the Hull game only two weeks distant the 
school was jubilant over the certainty of victory. 

Late one afternoon after the practice in which Barnes 
had strewn the scrub team all over the rink, the Clan was 
assembled in the Animal’s room, with the Owl as usual 
extolling his own wisdom in having found the hockey 
miracle of the age. ‘ 

“It’s a double riveted cinch,” he said for the fifth time. 
“Boy, what he’ll do to that Hull team will be a crime. 
We havent trimmed Hull in hockey for three years but 
this time we'll massacre them. The school owes me a 
special vote of thanks, and ought to hang my portrait in 
the chapel entrance beside those of the founders.” 

“Oh, can it, will you?” said Slippery Elm savagely. 
“To hear you blow for the past three weeks anyone would 
think you had cornered all the brains in the world. This 
thing is too good to last. The doctor’s no child. He’s 
on to Barnes, I saw him eyeing the fellow’s friends at 
the Cleeves game, they were yelling like a lot of quarry 
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Indians, and you'd better believe he realizes that all this 
fellows fooling around here for is to play hockey, You 
wait before you crow too much, Owl, we aren’t out of 
the woods yet.” 

The Owl glanced at him reproachfully. “ Sore because 
you aren’t playing in his place?” he asked mildly. 

“TI guess that’s it,” replied Slip- 
pery with a wry grin. “ My ankle is 
in pretty good shape now. I skated 
two hours on the ice this afternoon 
and it never bothered me a bit, but 
with that wild man on the team 
what’s the use? He’s the best point 
in America.” 

“Yes,” said Dick Sears, “he is but 
I agree with you, Slippery, it won’t 
do to shout yet.” 

“You make me sick,” replied the 

* Owl disgustedly. ‘“ He’s a bona fide 
special student in good standing, and 
there are no exams in agriculture 
until the final at the end of the 
term, So long as he attends the lec- 
tures and behaves the faculty can’t 
fire him or put him on pro until the 
hockey season’s over. It’s a cinch, 
I tell you, a double riveted cinch.” 

“Well,” drawled Antidote Jones 
looking at his watch. “It’s six 
o'clock. Who’s going for the mail?” 


HEY trooped out and across the 

Oval to the main street where the 
lights from the small stores gleamed 
through the fretwork of frost on the 
window panes making funny pat- 
terns on the dull white of the snow 
piled high beside the silewalks, 

In the post office there was the 
usual scramble for positions in the 
line before the window where the 
mail was delivered and much good 
natured shoving and pushing until 
little old Mr. White, the postmaster, 
banged open the window and started 
handing out the mail. 

Skeeter Robinson, who by some 
miracle had secured a position at 
the head of the line, grabbed his 
letters and retired to the vicinity of 
the radiator against which he leaned 
to read them at his leisure. 

The first was from his father and 
much to his satisfaction contained a check which he hastily 
slipped into a pocket lest anyone see it. The next three 
were bills, these he tore up without even. opening them 
and was gracefully strewing their pieces over the floor 
when, the imprint in the left hand corner of the fifth 
envelope caught his eye. 

It was from the doctor’s office and messages from that 
source needed immediate attention. 

He tore open the envelope and as his friends sauntered 
up reading their letters, he read a neatly typewritten 
message which ran as follows: 

* All students taking the agricultural course are notified 
that on Thursday, one week from today, a written ex- 
amination will be held on all lectures up to that date.” 

J. A. Hotness, 
Principal. 
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“What are we going to do? Tell us what, will you, 
Owl?” asked Antidote Jones when the full realization 
struck him of what havoc a written examination in Agri- 
culture would cause the hockey team. “A written exam 
will net Barnes about ten below zero. You got that bird 
into school through the back door, now it’s up to you to 
get him through this exam.” 

“You bet it is,” said Dick Sears savagely. “ No Barnes, 
no hockey team. If we lose him now we're worse off 
than if we’d never had him. It’s too late to develop anyone 
else.” 

The Owl appeared dumbfounded at the awful news, and 
murmured, “I guess I’ll go up to the room and think 
this over. You fellers come in after supper and maybe 
T’'ll have a plan by then. So long,” and he shuffled out 
the door, the picture of abject woe. 

“IT suspected something would happen,” Slippery Elm 
hazarded as the boys crunched their way through the snow 
toward the commons. “The doctor wasn’t born yesterday, 
and Barnes as a student, even a special, is pretty raw.” 

“Yes,” replied Dick Sears, the sure loss of his best was 
rankling in his heart. “ Barnes is a joke as a student all 
right but he’s no joke as a hockey player. Now everything 
is blooey.” 

“ Well,” remarked the Animal thoughtfully, “the Owl's 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ORTY-ONE years ago a husky boy of fourteen 

began to work his way through Ohio Central Col- 

lege. His father was a country doctor, over- 

worked as country doctors usually are, under- 
paid as country doctors always are. There were times 
when the boy’s funds ran out, and then he would leave 
college and hunt a job. He painted barns; he cut corn; 
he, drove a team of horses for a gang of huskies who were 
constructing the roadbed of a railroad. His palms knew 
the callous of hard, grinding labor. The world apparently 
offered him nothing except what he could grub from it 
with his own strong and determined hands. 

That was forty-one years ago! Today he stands forth 
as one of that small group of men that governs 
the destinies of nations. On March 4 Warren G. 
Harding, of Marion, Ohio, will be inaugurated 
President of the United States of America. The 
farm boy of forty years ago has pledged anew 
to mankind, by his career, the fact that the days 
of Garfield and Jackson and Lincoln have not 
passed forever. America is still the land of free- 
dom and of equality, and the land where he who 
wills can plant his feet upon the ladder of life and 
climb. 


HERE is nothing heroic about his lite. He 

had no meteoric career. He is simply a solid 
American citizen, standing four-square for the 
straightforward principles that are American. He 
has won every advancement through honest 
effort in the job that preceded it. And _ suc- 
cess has not changed the pattern of his rugged 


principles. Following his’ election to the 
United States Senate, he continued to con- 
duct the affairs of his newspaper, the a 


Marion Star, as he had in the days when =a 
sometimes there was not enough money in 4S 
the cash drawer to pay his employes on 
Saturday night. A friend, coming into the 
Star composing room on a holiday, found him 
working over a form, his fingers inky and a smudge 
on his face. 

“You’re a fine picture of a Senator,” the friend 


twitted. t 





Mr. Harding smiled. “This is a holiday,” he 
explained. ‘We want to get to press as soon as 
we can and let the boys enjoy themselves. So I’m 
lending a hand.” 

And after his election to the Presidency, with 
the worries of selecting a Cabinet harassing his 
mind, he did not forget to provide funds for the 
support of a sick and feeble minister in his own 
town. 

The new President of the United States is 
human, with a human heart under his ribs. There 
was no such thing as Scouting when he was a boy, but the 
principle of the good turn has been a part of his creed 
and a part of his life. 

His success has been based on the fact that, like many 
another man who has reached the summit, he knew what 
he wanted to do—and did it. While at college, he began 
to edit the college paper, and there his ambition was born. 
At odd times, therefore, he worked in a little printing office 
in the village of Blooming Grove, Ohio, near which he had 
been born. At the age of 19 he moved with his family 
to Marion; and there he found the road that led him 
on to fame. 


Winning His 
LUM CORNWALEL came home to supper one 
evening wearing a deep frown, and hand in hand 
with a well-developed grouch. All through his 
supper he was as glum as an oyster, and while 
his father and mother noticed it, they knew him well 
enough not to question him. Given time enough, Plum 
Would finally overflow, while he wouldn’t say a word to 
all the questions in the world. Sure enough, the outburst 
tame after supper, just after his father had settled down 
with the evening paper. 

Plum sauntered, in what he tried to make a careless 
Manner, over to his father’s chair, and asked him if 
he had heard of the “ Blue Caps.” 

His father smiled quietly, laid down his paper, and 
said, “ No, what is it, a secret organization? ” 

This was Plum’s chance, and he began with a rush. 
“No,” he explained, “it’s a new bicycle club, and they 
¥on’t let me in it. They say I’m too young, but what 
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M ARION then was a 
struggling community of 
4,000 souls. The Star was a 


Scout 


struggling daily newspaper, cheaply printed, poorly 
written, frowsily made up. But young Harding ached to 
possess it; and at last through his father’s help, he 
bought it for $400. Then began a bitter fight to achieve 
success. More than once the paper was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. More than once advertisers were asked to 
pay in advance so that there would be money on Satur- 
day night for the typesetters and the pressmen. Morning, 
noon and night, young Harding worked and planned and 
dreamed. 

He had brought the same straightforward, unflinching 
honesty of thought to the newspaper that he had brought 


Blue Cap *¥ 


difference does that make, I guess I’ve had a wheel as 
long as any of them, and know as much about one.” 
Which was all true enough, as Plum was always tinker- 
ing on his wheel, oiling and polishing it and keeping it in 
first class condition. Although he had had it over two 
years, it looked almost as good as new. Besides that, 
he could do a lot of stunts with it, like riding down the 
top of a curb for a whole block, or twirling the wheel, 
and a bunch of good tricks like that. 

“Why do they call themselves the Blue Caps?”, asked 
his father, just as interested as though he were going to 
join the next day. 

“They have all bought those little blue caps that Simp- 
son sells down town, and that’s where they got the name. 
I don’t see why anyone coildn’t buy the caps, though.” 
This last was said with an unmistakable note of longing 
in Plum’s voice, which his father wasn’t at all slow to 
recognize. 


MUNA 
Movement heart and soul. It is an organization teaching the 
spirit of service and honor which we must always have in our citizenship. It is a school 
of our democracy because in it, standing is won only by taking the equal opportunity 
given all individuals to show their own merit, capacity and work. 
our America could have the advantage and the honor of being in the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion and of learning therein that cooperation, justice, the customs of fair play and the 
gentleness of good manner make for peace and growth as distinguished from the results 
of disorganization and selfishness and cowardice which lead to contentions and conflict. 


; WARREN G. HARDING.” 
AVONDALE 


I wish every boy in 
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By William Heyliger 


Decorations by Frank J. Rigney 


to all else. He did not propose that his newspaper should 
play the part of scandal monger. He wanted nothing 
printed that would bring a blush to any cheek. He 
wanted a newspaper that the child in the home could read 
and not be tarnished. He wanted both sides of 
every question. He wanted, in short, a newspaper 
that would stand for clean thought and clean 
speech, and that would travel with a clean crowd. 

Today the Star is a prosperous newspaper 
housed in its own building. It still stands for 
the fine things that it stood for years ago. It has 
been incorporated, and almost half its stock is 
owned by men on the pay-roll. To the world, 
after March 4, the man who made the Star will 
be “ President Harding.” To the men of the Star, 
he will be plain “W. G.” They feel that he is 
one of them. They know all about the heart that 
beats in his breast. Perhaps that is why in all 
the years there has never been a strike or 
even a threat of strike in the Star office. 
Harding has lived the square deal, and his 
men know it. 


HEN the call for public service came 

to him, it was the most natural thing 
in the world that he should have used the 
columns of his own newspaper to advance 
his cause. But that seemed like taking an unfair 
advantage of his opponent. In that first campaign, 
when he ran for a seat in the Ohio State Senate, 
not a word boosting his candidacy appeared in the 
Star. He has never departed from that stand. 
Even when he was a candidate for the Presidency, 
his newspaper was not permitted to break out into 
fulsome praise. It was not the Harding way. He 
reasoned that his subscribers paid for news, not 
fanfares for the man who owned the newspaper. 
So he gave them news, not Harding. 

They elected him twice to the Ohio State Senate, 
and then he was nominated for Lieutenant-Governor. 
His reputation for squareness, his insistence on the 
clean things of life, had spread beyond Marion. 
Ohio elected him by one of the biggest majorities 
ever given a candidate for State office. And 
then he was. selected to serve his State in the Senate 
of the United States. 

He did nothing spectacular in that body that has 
numbered among its membership so many spec- 
tacular men. He simply plugged along with the 
rock-bound Harding principles. He was never 
among the sky-rocketing shouters who caught col- 
umns of publicity in the newspapers. His business 
was the business of helping to frame the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

As the years passed, it became noised abroad that 
Senator Harding was one of those quiet men who 
* knew.” When his party needed a candidate who could go 
before the public with a spotless record, it came to him. 

But there were anxious days when it seemed that he 
might not be selected by the convention. He went to the 
Star office, to the office of the newspaper that had reflected 
his ideas of clean speech, and clean thought, and a clean 
crowd. And there the telegraphic flash of the con- 
vention reporters, “ Harding nominated,” came to him. 

On March 4 he becomes President, this man who has 
followed a clean road from his grandfather’s Ohio farm 
to the White House, 


By William W. Bolton 
Illustrated by Clarence Brigham 


So all he said was, “ Well, why don’t you get one, if 
you like them?”, for, while ‘he didn’t believe in making 
trouble, he wanted a son who would stand up for his 
rights. 

There was a pause, and then Plum said, “ Gee, dad, can 
I?”, but his father knew that Plum’s chief aim in life 
had been to wear a blue cap. 

“You can come down in the morning with me and get 
il,” he said, and closed the interview by picking up his 
paper. 

The store opened at nine o’clock, and by nine-one Plum 
was the possessor of a blue cap. For the next few days 
he was without a care in the world, and it would have 
taken a close inspection to find a frown anywhere near 
him. 

Then, one evening, four days after he had bought the 
cap, he came home from his paper route, not with a 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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The Trail-Makers | 


A Mississippi Miles Story 





O the west rose the tumbled peaks of the Medicine 
Bow Mountains, remote masses of grayish-pink 


and purple, shaggy with pines to the timber-line. 

Up to their foothills the prairie ran in waving 
expanse like a sea rolling upon a rocky shore, verdant 
billows growing ever higher until they merged with the 
flanks of the range. Under the wind the resemblance to 
the sea was heightened, the long buffalo grass waved and 
rippled and a myriad flowers nodded in the breeze. There 
was color everywhere, great masses of golden sunflowers, 
the silver of sage, the white silk of poppy-thistles, clusters 
of wild roses and geraniums, flashes of scarlet where 
Painter’s Brush sprouted. In sandy bottoms showed the 
flat grey-green, spiny leaves of cactus, set with crimson 
and yellow blooms. Here and there, marking the banks 
of the shallow, sparkling stream, were clumps of willow, 
little groves of cottonwood and box-elder. 

It was the wilderness, wild yet bountiful, the land of 
the Indian and the buffalo, the deer and elk, antelope, 
jack-rabbit, prowling coyote and timid prairie dog. Suckers 
and trout were in the stream. Bees boomed and insects 
buzzed about their business. A hawk hung in the sky, 
prairie chickens and willow-grouse traversed their grassy 
runways. Over this domain wandered the Cheyennes, the 
Arapahos, the Pawnees and, fiercest of all, the Sioux. 
There were lesser tribes, subsisting upon ‘sufferance, such 
as the Crows. And in all this boundless land there were 
no regular trails save those of the redmen, the buffalo 
paths, the runs to water and salt of the deer, the little, 
hidden ways of the smaller creatures. 


AR. off, its base so merged in the blue of sixty miles 

of crystal atmosphere that it seemed suspended in 
mid-air above the lesser peaks, gleamed the snowy crest 
of Long’s Peak, a frosty, shimmering pyramid, dominating 
the great wall of the Rockies that closed the western 
scene, yet seemed to beckon the intrepid adventurer to 
penetrate its passes, to open up the country hidden behind 
the fastnesses, to advance the frontier, to press on to 
where the waves of the Pacific rolled. 

The cavalcade that came into view, riding along a draw 
of this upland prairie, three thousand feet above sea-level, 
matched the landscape. Though they were strangers, in- 
truders, if you will, there was an air of gallantry, of 
hardihood, about them that fitted the cloudless sky, the 
air fragrant with herbs, the solitude and the grim moun- 
tain chain that at once invited and challenged, and towards 
which they moved so confidently. Two were ahead of all 
the rest, riding on horses that moved springily beneath 
their masters who, from the waist 
down, seemed welded to them. 
Both the men were clad in deer- 
skin jackets, fastened with thongs, 
in deerskin trousers with the 
seams heavily fringed. From be- 
neath wide-rimmed sombreros their 
hair fell to their shoulders. Their 
brown skins were clean shaven, 
their eyes alert, constantly cover- 
ing the horizon. Their left hands, 
held high, controlled the reins of 
their spirited mustangs, the right 
balanced long rifles across the 
horns of their Mexican saddles of 
elaborately carved leather with 
high’ pommels..and cantles. One of 
these was the guide, the other the 
chief hunter of the outfit known as 
Fremont’s First Expedition. And 
their names were Kit Carson and 
Lucien Maxwell, his friend. 

Behind them, two and two, rode 
twelve more horsemen. One or 
two carried rifles like theirs but 
the majority were armed with 
carbines, or, as they styled them, 
carabines, for nine of the men 




















were French-Canadian voyageurs, hardy, gallant spirits 
who made of life‘ one long adventure. They chatted 
and sang snatches of song as they rode. Fremont himself, 
upright in his saddle, bearded and bronzed, with eyes that 
the Indians said were like those of the eagle, though they 
were grey, led the file beside a man who accompanied the 
expedition as artist. 


, ae was a band of peace. The weapons were for 
defence. Whenever possible, the Indians were to be 
won as friends. Engineer as well as soldier, Fremont 
made daily observations and surveys, laying out his maps, 
opening up a way through the mountains for western 
emigration. It was a full month since they had started 
from Saint Louis, traveling the sunset trail along the 
valleys of the Kansas and Platte Rivers. 

And with them, proudly mounted on a pony that he 
rode somewhat stiffly as yet, carrying a carbine, Mississippi 
Miles closed the file of horse with the hunter-trapper 
known only as Wild Bill, vouched for by Carson, and a 
close friend of Miles, though the lad was not fifteen and 
the hunter would never see fifty again. Beside Wild Bill 
loped his wolfhound, Loup, beside Miles went his dog Tige. 

Back of the horsemen came eight carts, hauled by mules. 
In the first of these, seated beside the driver under the 
canvas tilt, was the youngest member of the party, Ran- 
dolph Benton, twelve-year-old son of Senator Benton and 
brother-in-law to Fremont. The boy was too young to 
ride steadily with the rest and, naturally, carried no 
weapon. 

Miles bore his carbine proudly. Fremont has instituted 
target practice for his men from the start and Miles, 
given a trial by Carson, had displayed such qualities of a 
good eye and steady hand that he had soon qualified as 
a marksman. 

“Remember to squeeze the trigger an’ never press it,” 
said the famous scout, who was said never to throw away 
a bullet, “an’ get to be a judge of distance and you'll 
be a sharpshooter before you know it. It’s practice does 
it an’ faith in yore weapon. If a bar’s rearin’ or a 
buff’lo’s chargin’ an’ you can hang on to the idee that 
yore gun is sure death to varmints, the odds are you'll 
hit jest where you figger to. Confidence goes a long way 
in shootin’.” 

It was a wonderful thing, thought Miles, to be riding 
thus, in such a company, breathing air that seemed to 
give new energy with every breath, with every hour bring- 
ing fresh surprises. Two months back he had been hoeing 
weeds in a tobacco patch, now he was a soldier of fortune, 
a man among men, albeit a young 
one, attached to the column as gen- 
eral camp-helper through the 
recommendation of Carson. 


UDDENLY the troop slack- 
ened speed. Ahead, Carson 
and Maxwell had reined up on the 
crest of a rise. Carson made two 
swift gestures, one that pointed 
ahead of him, one that waved his 
hat in the signal for “Come on, 
all’s well.” The column broke into 
a fast trot, a canter, drawing up 
abruptly just before they reached 
Maxwell and Carson who made 
signs for caution. 
A low cry broke 
out from the 
voyageurs, as the 


column changed 
into an irregular 
line. Their 


bronzed faces 
shone with eager- 
ness. 

“Ta vache! La 
vache!” 
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Illustrated by Douglas Duer 
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Wild Bill translated with a grunt. 

“ Buf'lo.” 

At last! All the trip they had talked of when they 
would meet the buffalo and Miles had been worked up a 
score of times to a high pitch of excitement by the camp- 
fire tales of narrow escapes, of charging bulls, of buffalo 
humps roasted in a blanket of the beast’s own hide, of 
buffalo meat cooked prairie fashion, en appolas, toasted 
about the fire on long sticks, of pemmican and jerky. And 
now! 

He had dismounted with the rest and, leading his horse, 
moved slowly up to where Fremont was in consultation 
with Carson. Miles knew that only the chosen hunters 
were to go after the coveted meat when the herd was 
met. The rest were to make camp and get ready to 
prepare the feast that would follow the hunt, and the 
drying and salting of the extra meat for later consump- 
tion. A man had gone back for Fremont’s hunting horse, 
Proveau, a bright sorrel trained for such work. Wild 
Bill, too, had ridden after his second mount, Loup trail- 
ing him. Carson’s white horse was fresh and skilled in 
the work. So was that of Maxwell. These four were to 
go after the herd. 


UT, though he strained his eyes until he thought he 

must be going blind, Miles could not see the buffalo. 
A voyageur pointed out to him some dark masses about 
half a mile away that Miles had thought were clumps of 
trees. Then he saw that the masses were slowly moving 
and his ears caught a low murmuring that thrilled him 
strangely. His horse pricked up its ears and snuffed 
eagerly. Tige whined uneasily. 

Wild Bill came up on his fresh mount, his eyes alight 
with the prospect of the hunt. 

“Thar’s thousands of ’em, son,” said the hunter, 
“ Workin’ to the river. An’ thar’s Injuns not far off. Bin 
roundin’ ’em up. The wind’s jest right. They haven't 
winded us an’ they won’t see us till we’re in range. They 
don’t see good at a distance, ennyway. Better tie up yore 
dorg, he'll want to come along with Loup. But he’d get 
hurt. Loup’s trained.” 

“Tige won’t leave me,” said Miles confidently. 
I wish I could go.” 

“Time enough, son. You'll kill plenty of buf’lo afore 
you’ve got yore growth. ‘An’ you'll be eatin’ ribs an’ 
hump for supper.” : 

This was some consolation though Miles little dreamed 
of what his evening meal was actually to consist. 

Wild Bill rode up to his chief, already mounted on 
Proveau. The wind was blowing across the trail from 
north to south. The four riders started down a draw 
in the latter direction, intending to work up wind and get 
as close to the herd as possible before they charged the 
mass. 

Miles tethered his mount to the wheel of one of the 
carts that had now come up and were being arranged in 
a circle in regular camp formation. Young Benton had 
climbed down, with a pair of field-glasses he had brought 
along on the trip. Miles saw the boy hurrying through the 
grass towards a knoll that topped a ridge and he followed 
him more slowly, Tige obedient at his heels, though his 
heart was evidently in the chase. 

The voyageurs had gathered in a little knot to watch 
the hunt, but Miles preferred to look on by himself. The 
voyageurs would talk in their rapid-fire jargon that he 
could not understand as yet and he wanted to gather his 
own impressions of his first sight of a buffalo hunt. Later 
he would join young Benton. He liked the boy but, for 
a little while, he wanted to be free from his flood of 
questioning, on a subject of which Miles himself knew 
nothing. 


“ Gee, 


HE dense masses of buffalo moved slowly on river- 
wards, munching the grass, undisturbed by sound or 
sight or scent of any enemy. The mysterious sound 
persisted and he wondered whether it was the rumbling 
of their hoofs. Here and there clouds of dust mounted 
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slowly as some part of the enormous herd quickened its 
pace a little. 

Then a distant shout sounded. Miles saw the four 
horsemen ride out into the open from as many draws. 
Instantly the buffalo began to get uneasy, to mill in 
swirling bunches where the bulls trotted around a circle 
of the cows, half frightened, half defiant. 

Carson was nearest, scouring over the prairie bare- 
headed, his long hair flying, lithe in his saddle, the reins 
tucked behind the horn, rifle ready, while his eager horse 
raced forward in the work it loved. Beyond was Fre- 
mont on his sorrel, Miles caught only a glimpse of Wild 
Bill and Maxwell before the horsemen were mingled with 
tne nerd, now stampeding wildly, scattering a little in 
their mad flight but with the bulk of them making for 
ihe river in a frantic stampede. Now the sound of their 
flying hooves was like thunder and the dust rose thick 


hillock where Randolph still stood as if rooted in the 
ground. For a moment he was out of sight of the buffalo. 
A furious bellow spurred him up the slope and then, for 
a moment, he too felt the paralysis of terror at sight of 
the brute charging full tilt, the broad forehead with its 
shag of curls between the cruel horns lowered for the 
toss, small eyes twinkling savagely, a living battering ram 
of death. 


H E had no breath to spare now for another warning 
shout. It would do no good, he fancied, the boy 
was blind and deaf to everything except that charging 
mammoth. Miles leveled his carbine and groaned. The 
heavy weapon wavered, he could not keep the sights clear. 
His race had done him no good in the way of steadiness « 
and he strove to control his breath, to get a bead on the 
brute in the vital spot. 

The bull had reached the foot of the knoll and was 
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had broken young Benton’s spell. He was on his feet, 
flying with white face towards Miles, sobbing as he came. 


ND the bull was down. It lay half way up the knoll, 

a motionless heap. And Tige, unhurt, was chasing 
the more timorous cows who had wheeled at the shot and 
were galloping away. Miles called him back as he put an 
arm around the boy and Tige returned reluctantly, his 
red tongue out, giving a glance now and then to the cows 
and leaping at last upon his master with an exultant air, 
fully conscious of his share in the victory. 

There were shouts behind them. Four of the voyageurs, 
roused by the shot, were running towards the little group, 
guns in their hands. They halted, astounded at the sight 
of the dead bull, walking over to examine it. 

“Tl est mort,’ said one. Then, to Miles. 
camarade, you make the good shot. 


“By gar 
Troo ze heart-coup- 





and high. de-coeur — behin’ ze 
He saw a curl of shouldairee Keet 

white smoke from Carson, he do no 

Carson’s rifle as the bettaire!” 

scout was galloping Miles giowed at 


alongside a cow, 
horse and _ buffalo 
shoulder to  shoul- 


der. The report was 
lost but he saw the 
cow go down and 
Carson’s horse 
ploughing to a stand- 
still. Carson was 
out of the saddle in 
an instant. He tied 
the reins to the horns 
of his quarry and 
started to cut up the 
victim of his unerr- 
ing shot. The herd 
tore on towards the 
river, bulky forms 
plunging through the 
dust. Some of them 
swept up towards 
where the voyageurs 


were standing, 
swerved at their 
shouts and waving 


sombreros, and lum- 
bered off at a 
clumsy-looking gal- 
lop that yet covered 
the ground at high 





speed, their heads 
low in front of their 
heavy necks and 


shoulders backed by 
the humps, covered 
with manes of 
shaggy hair, short 
tufted tails twisting 
as they ran. 


ILES turned 

towards young 
Benton. The boy had gone on to a farther knoll where 
he stood against the skyline, his glasses to his eyes. Sud- 
denly he dropped them and stood as if frozen. A sugges- 
tion of danger flashed into Miles’ mind, communicated by 
something in the boy’s pose. He still had his carbine. 
Vaguely, he had hoped for a chance shot at the buffalo. 

Then he began to run towards the nearest knoll, Tige 
beside him. The dog had barked eagerly, twice, and 
then commenced to race eagerly ahead, his head turned 
towards his master, coming back and springing up as if 
to urge him to hurry. 

Miles reached the knoll and saw that five buffalo, 
diverted from the rest, had come charging down a little 
swale, close by the hillock on which young Benton now 
stood. They had halted uncertainly, facing the boy, not 
wanting to go back towards the danger from which they 
had fled, a little fearful of the upright figure. Four 
seemed to be cows and the fifth a bull, which shook its 
Shaggy head and pawed at the ground, giving out now 
and then a deep bellow. 

Miles called to the boy but the youngster did not move. 
He seemed fascinated with terror. Miles’ heart was pound- 
ing from his sprint and the excitement. Carson had told 
him that the only sure shot was back of the shoulder and, 
as the bull stood, such a shot was impossible. He feared 
to try—and miss. His imagination called up a swift, 
horrid picture of the boy tossed on those short curving 
horns, stamped underfoot. 

The bull’s muzzle was close to the ground. Miles could 
see little puffs of dust blow up when he snorted, 

“Come on, Tige,” he called and ran full speed down 
the side of his knoll, over the saddle between that and the 
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Fremont rode out at the head of the voyageurs 


sweeping up as Miles, with a prayer, dropped to one knee, 
his elbow on the other, his left hand supporting the carbine, 
finger on trigger, already squeezing. But the buffalo was 
coming at an angle that prevented the proper shot. If he 
missed, if he failed to cripple, the infuriated brute would 
surely kill the boy and turn on Miles. But he did not 
think of himself in those swiftly rushing seconds of peril. 

His prayer did not pass his lips, but his soul was in it. 
And, though the bull did not swerve, it seemed as if an 
answer came. His breath came freely, brain and eye 
seemed to clear while his nerves tautened and the carbine 
steadied. He could not hold his fire any longer. Per- 
haps he could break a leg, shatter a shoulder with an 
angle shot. To attempt to pierce the bone of the skull 
was, he knew, impossible. 

Young Benton suddenly dropped on his knees with a 
hoarse cry, his arms extended upwards for a moment 
before he clasped his hands over his eyes. The bull was 
barely ten paces away. And then—and then. ; 

Something tawny leaped up out of the long grass. Tige, 
valiant, springing with open jaws and bared fangs, care- 
less of his own sacrifice, eager to tackle the enemy, 
straight at the muzzle of the bull. Miles’ heart skipped 
a beat as he saw the buffalo’s head go up and Tige whirl- 
ing high in the air from the impulse of that tremeridous 
toss. But he had crossed the path of the bull and at- 
tacked from the farther side as he had doubled, twisting 
in his bound. And the bull had swerved. For a second 
his side was exposed. 

Miles squeezed the last ounce of his pull. 
roared and kicked hard against his shoulder. 
smoke curled up in front of him as he rose. 


The carbine 
The white 
The report 


the words of praise. 
Young Benton 
tugged at his arm. 

“He saved my 
life,” said the boy. 
“ And Tige!” 

“If it hadn’t have 
been for Tige I 
couldn’t have had a 
chance for such a 
lucky shot,” said 
Miles. 

“Luck! Nom d’une 
vache! TZat bud’lo, 
he ess out of luck 
w’en you shoot, mon 
brave!” 

The _ impetuous 
Frenchmen caught 
him up and set him 
shoulder high be- 
tween two of them, 
bearing him to meet 
the rest, ‘telling his 
story in their own 
tongue and making 
him repeat his own 
version until he was 
ashamed of the fuss 
they made. But he 
was proud, proud of 
Tige, proud of the 
fact that his aim had 
been true. He was 
accepted now as one 
of them, by these 
hardy, experienced 
men of the plains 
and woods. They 
had called him cama- 
rade! 


ARSON came riding in, followed by Fremont, Max- 

well and Wild Bill.. The herd had disappeared, the 
dust was settling down over the prairie. Maxwell, as 
head hunter, gave orders for mules to go out and drag 
in the carcasses. 

“Eight cows and three young bulls,” he said. “Four 
to Carson, three to me an’ two each to the Chief an’ Wild 
Bill. Eleven in all.” 

“TI make it twelve,” said a voyageur, namel Lajeunesse, 
a favorite with Fremont. The leader laughed as he dis- 
mounted from his horse. 

“ How twelve, Basil? ” he asked. 

“One bull over ze heel there,” he said. ‘“'Thees Mees- 
seeseepi Miles he thought an even numbaire was good. So 
he keel une vache. Boom! One shot, troo ze heart. 
Comme ca!” 

Fremont turned on Miles. 

“How’s this?” he asked sternly. 
that ——” 

But young Benton came quickly up. 

“ was wrong sir,” he ‘said stoutly. “I wanted to look 
closer. So 1 went there over by the little hill and the 
buffalo charged me.” . 

Fremont, his brows contracting, caught the youngster 
up in his arms. His face was drawn but his eyes were 
commending as they looked at Miles. 

“Tell me about it, my lad,” he said. He clapped Miles 
on the shoulder when the latter finished speaking. 

“Tll not forget it. You did well. As for you, you 
young monkey, I'll ship you back to your father the next 
time you break rules. That’s an order.” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CHAPTER II 


ID you ever 
hear of a 
*“plab” 
school? 
That is what the set- 
tlers of south-west- 
Indiana called 


ern 
the school that 
Abraham Lincoln 
attended when he 


was a boy. If you 
had lived there you 
could not have 
passed the log school 
house without know- 
ing that the name 
fitted, for as you ap- 
proached you would 
have heard a steady 
hum of voices, grow- 
ing louder as you 
passed by, which you 
would have known 
could only have come 
from _ everybody 
talking together. 
And so it was. The 
pupils were study- 
ing out loud. There 
were so few books 
that the teacher was 
obliged to read each 
lesson aloud and the 
boys and girls re- 
peated it after him. 
It is probable that 
Abraham Lincoln 
never owned a school 
book in those days. 
The habit he learned 
in the “ blab” school 
staid with him, for 
all his life he loved 
to read aloud, and 
when he was prepar- 
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after he moved into 
Indiana; one when 
he was ten, another 
when he was four. 
teen, and the last 
and shortest when 
he was seventeen, 

Abraham realized 
that he would cer. 
tainly forget what 
he learned in these 
broken terms unless 
he constantly put it 
in practice. Nothing 
slips away from one 
like unused _ knowl- 
edge. He was de 
termined not to let 
anything escape, and 
he worked out his 
own system of saving 
his learning. He 
would lie on _ the 
floor at night before 
the open fire and on 
the back of the big 
wooden shovel, with 
a piece of charred 
wood, use the multi- 
plication table on 
problems, which he 
made up; and when 
the shovel was coy- 
ered, he would pare 
off the surface with 
a sharp knife and 
begin again. Nor 
did he allow himself 
to forget the pieces 
which he had Jearned 
in school, often de- 
claiming them before 
his parents and their 
visitors. 
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ing a speech he 
would repeat over 
and over the argu- 
ment and struggle with sentences until he had them in 
a form where they sounded right. 

The schools were as poor in furniture and conveniences 
as in books. Everything that the pupils used was home 
made. The benches were made of puncheons, set in rough 
logs, so were the tables. And as for black-boards, globes, 
reference books and pictures—there were none. The 
only branches that the teachers attempted were reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 


B UT this poverty of books and furniture did not prevent 
the schools being full of life and variety. If they 
had little they made much of what they had. There 
might be but one reader, but it was packed with inter- 
esting selections, meant not only to give the pupil a 
good vocabulary but to teach him history, natural sci- 
ence, geography, as well as to arouse in him a love of 
generous actions and a contempt for meanness and injus- 
tice. Many of the selections chosen dealt with the men 
that had formed the United States and with their hopes 
that in this new land there would be freedom and a 
chance for all that were oppressed. 

The very problems in the arithmetic often aimed to 
teach facts about the country, as those given Abra- 
ham when he was studying subtraction: 

“General Washington was born in 1732. 
age in 1787?” 

“ America was discovered by Columbus in 1492 and 
its Independence declared in 1776. How many years 
elapsed between these events?” 

Having no books, and eager to have copies of the ex- 
amples given out, Abraham made himself copy books 
by fastening together sheets of paper. 

Much was made of spelling in the pioneer schools, the 
pupils choosing sides and spelling down almost every 
day. One of the excitements of the neighborhood was 
the public spelling bee. Lincoln was so much better a 
speller than most of his friends that the side which had 
him for a leader at these bees nearly always won. In- 
deed, finally, he was ruled out of the contests entirely 
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There were great questions to discuss, too, and Lincoln always went home with his mind full of new thoughts and new information 
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because of his superior accuracy, This did not prevent 
his giving a hint to his friends sometimes when they were 
puzzled over a word. 

One of his little girl friends told as long as she lived 
how once when she was hesitating whether defied was 
spelled fi, fy or fe, she looked at Lincoln and he put 
his finger to his eye. She took the hint and spelled the 
word. In spite of this early reputation, Lincoln never 
was an accurate speller, He knew this himself. Once a 
boy who had been taken by his father to call on Mr. 
Lincoln in the White House, heard the President tell 
how his secretaries had trouble with him because he 
rarely spelt very right, he made it verry. The boy never 
forgot hearing a President of the United States confess 
that there were words that he could not spell. 


NOTHER. important event in the “blab” school, to 
A which all the neighborhood flocked, were the de- 
bates. One subject which always brought out a heated 
argument in which the fathers and mothers of the chil- 
dren took a keen interest, was, “Which has the most to 
complain of, the Indian or the negro?” 

Besides the spelling bee and the debate, the schools 
held what they called exhibitions, generally at the end 
of the term, All the pupils were expected to perform, 
either speaking pieces or taking parts in dialogues. In 
these exercises, as in the spelling and debating, Lincoln 
excelled. He loved to speak, and as his memory was good 
and his ideas of the meaning of the piece very clear, he 
nearly always aroused his audience to enthusiasm by 
his rendering. 

But Lincoln did not have many terms at even the “blab 
schools,” All the days that he passed inside of a school 
house do not amount to more than a year. There were 
a few weeks in Kentucky before he was eight years old 


only saved 
what he had learned 
in school, he found 
ways of adding to it. He discovered when he was still 
very young that everybody about him knew something 
that he did not know, and that by listening and asking 
questions of others he could learn things that could not 
always be found in books, certainly not in books that he 
had, His curiosity about what was going on in the world, 
about what people were doing and how they were doing 
it, what they thought and why they thought it, was so 
great that he rarely met a stranger that he did not try 
to learn from him. He would leave his work—to the dis- 
gust of his father or employer—when a stranger passed 
on the road, and ask questions. 

One of the places where he learned most from others 
was the general store at Gentryville, kept by William 
Jones. It was the custom on mail day, Saturday after- 
noons, rainy days and almost every evening, for the men 
and boys in and around Gentryville, to gather in Mr, 
Jones’ store. They talked of the weather, of the crops, 
and of all the joys and tragedies of the countryside. They 
listened to everybody who had come back from a trip down 
the river and to every visitor that had come from the 
East or the South. Chiefly, they discussed politics. The 
mail came once a week, by a carrier from Rockport. He 
brought the one regular paper, a weekly, the Louisville 
Journal. 

Lincoln was so good a reader that he was often asked 
to read articles to the company. And then came the dis- 
cussion. There were great questions to discuss, too, and 
Lincoln always went home with his mind full of new 
thoughts and new information after an evening spent in 
Jones’ store. 


IS habit of watching what went on around him and 

of asking questions when he was puzzled, served him 
well when he was a ferry man and on his trips down the 
Mississippi. What a boy gets out of hikes and travel 
depends upon how good a use he makes of his eyes and his 
tongue, upon his ability to see things as they are and to 
ask wise, not foolish questions. Lincoln could make a trip 
on foot to Rockport, fifteen miles from his home, and 
come back with more information and new ideas than 
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a boy who had not his trained faculty for seeing and 
listening would bring back from a trip to Europe. 

He was not only a listener and an observer, he had dis- 
covered when a very little fellow that stories of what men 
thought and had done could be found in books. It was 
the Bible which first taught him this. It was difficult to 
get Bibles in those days. When the colonies first quar- 
relled with England, they put an embargo on all imports. 
As there was neither paper nor type enough in the coun- 
try to print Bibles, there was soon such a dearth of them 
that in 1777 Congress ordered the purchase of 20,000 in 
Holland. When the war was over, cheap Bibles came in 
again from England, and were scattered over the country 
where they were needed most. It was one of these English 
Bibles that came into Thomas Lincoln’s household. 
Abraham’s education was founded on this book. He knew 
much of it by heart. He was familiar with the lives of the 
men that it tells about, he thoroughly absorbed its wonder- 
ful teachings, and even as a boy he tried to model his con- 
duct upon them. 


YOR a number of years this Bible was the only book 
he had at home, but he was so eager to read that he 
always was on the lookout for the books in other people’s 
houses. Wherever he heard of a book, anywhere within 
twenty miles, he could not rest until he had borrowed it; 
he would keep it in his pocket and read it whenever he had 
a spare moment. Much as he enjoyed talking and playing 
games at noon time when he was working with a number 
of boys, if he had a book he would go off by himself and 
read; and at night, after he had his supper, he would go to 
his room and read as long as there was light. Before re- 
turning a borrowed book he would often make long ex- 
tracts of the passages that had interested him most—not 
so simple a thing for a boy to do that in those days. 
Lincoln had not only to save paper and sew it together 
for a copy book, but he had to cut his pen from turkey 
quills and make his ink from brier-root. 

The winter that he spent at the mouth of Anderson’s 
Creek, running the ferry, he lived in a house where there 
were many books, most of them new to him, and the family 
were surprised to find that he spent his nights, as well as 
his little leisure in the daytime, reading. 

One of the most serious difficulties that he had as a boy 
came from being not as careful as he should have been of 
a book he had borrowed, It was Weems’s Life of Wash- 
ington. Lincoln was fascinated with the story of Wash- 
ington’s goodness and greatness and his service to the 
country, and he read and re-read the volume. One night 
he left it in a crack between two logs of the cabin. A 
rainstorm came up while he was asleep and the book was 


soaked. The owner was Josiah Crawford, a neighbor near- 


Gentryville, and Lincoln went at once to him and showed 
him what had happened. Mr. Crawford perhaps wanted 
to give the boy a lesson in carefulness, or perhaps he 
thought it was a chance to get some extra help at his 
work. At any rate, he told him that as a penalty for the 
injury he had allowed to come to the book, he must pull 
fodder for three days. As a man was paid only about 
thirty cents a day at that time and as the book was rare 
and valuable, it was not an unjust punishment. 


IS hunger for books, for it can be called 
nothing else—a hunger quite as real as that 
one feels for food—and the time and trouble he 
gladly took to get them, earned him more than one 
useful friend, For instance, there was the con- 
stable in Gentryville, David Turnham, who owned 
a copy of the revised statutes of Indiana, which 
he used himself in his business. Lincoln was so 
interested in this book, which contained not only 
the laws of the state but a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, that he used to go to Mr. Turn- 
ham’s house and read there. This acquaintance 
grew into a friendship which lasted as long 
as Mr, Turnham lived. He always treas- 
ured the book which Abraham had read so 
often at his home, and years later, after 
the assassination, he gave the book to Mr. 
Lincoln’s friend and law partner, William 
Herndon. It is now in New York City, 
one of the treasures of the Library of the 
New York Law Institute, where, no doubt. 
any Boy Scout that wants to take the 
trouble can have a look at it. 

The more Lincoln read, the more he 
wanted to read, Often he brooded over 
his handicaps—his few books—always bor- 
rowed and never his own—the difficulty of 
finding time to read when he must work 
from sunrise to sunset six days in the week 
—the lack of companions interested like 
himself. It was hard, lonely work educat- 
ing himself. He seems never to have al- 
lowed his discouragement to get the better 
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of him. However hard things were, he stuck to his de- 
termination to know and to understand. In his ambition 
he was fortunate in having the help and sympathy of his 
stepmother. When his father fretted because the boy 
“wasted” so much time reading, she defended him. She 
loved to talk over with him what he had read and sought in 
every way she could to make it easier for him to find 
time and materials for study. 


HE more he read and studied, the more he learned 

about using his mind. He began to see that it was 
not the number of books you read that mattered, that it 
was the mastery of what was in them. He discovered 
that when he had laid aside a book for the axe or plow 
or hammer, he could still use his mind on its contents, 
make sure that he understood it fully. 

To be certain that he really understood was one of his 
great desires. He had no patience with slovenly thinking. 
When he was a very little boy, if he heard people talking 
about things which he did not understand, he would some- 
times lie awake half the night trying to figure it out. 
He was never satisfied until he had a thing clear in his 
mind, He struggled a long time to understand the rela- 
tion of the earth to the sun and the moon. Finally, he 
had it so clearly fixed in his mind that he could make 
his companions understand it. A little girl friend used 
to tell when she was a grown woman how one day she said 
to Abraham, “The moon is going down.” 
And he replied, “No, it is not going 
down, but we—the earth, are going 
down;” and then went on and explained 
the revolution of the earth on its axis, 
and its course around the sun. 

He soon discovered that the 
more clearly he explained to others 
the more fully he understood him- 
self and the more firmly facts and 
ideas were fixed in his mind. 
Whenever he could find anybody 
to listen to him he used to go over 
what he had read. As he 
grew older he often had 
an audience of men as well 
as boys listening to his 
serious speeches and dis- 
cussions. 

This training which he 
was giving both his wits 
and his tongue served him 
in more than one tight 
place as he was growing 
to manhood. The winter 
he kept the ferry at An- 
derson’s Creek, he was 
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even able to make a successful plea in his own defense 
when brought before a local justice of the peace on a 
serious enough charge, It happened in this way: 


WO farmers kept the ferry across the river on the 

Kentucky side. As there were only occasional travel- 
ers, it was the practice when anyone wanted to cross from 
one side to the other, to ring a bell for the ferryman. 
The farmers on the Kentucky side were busy men and 
frequently did not respond promptly. Lincoln fell into 
the habit, when the delay was long, of pushing out from his 
side of the river and picking up the traveler, and, of 
course, receiving the fee for carrying him over, This 
happened so often that the Kentucky ferrymen began to 
suspect that Lincoln was trying to steal their trade and 
decided to trap him. One day, when they had not an- 
swered the bell and he had finally crossed, they waylaid 
him, took him before the Squire and made their charge. 

Lincoln saw at once that the case was serious. Unless 
he could defend himself it meant a jail sentence. So. 
when the Squire asked him for his defense, he made it 
frankly and persuasively. He had had no idea, he claimed, 
that in crossing the river he was doing anything but a 
favor to the Kentucky ferrymen. He knew that they 
were busy and did not like to leave their work. He knew 
that the travelers ought not to be kept waiting over long. 
He thought that he was accommodating every one con- 
cerned when he took the 
men over. 

There was no mis- 
taking his honesty, at 
least so the Squire seems 
to have thought, Be- 
sides, his argument was 

so clear and 
sound that the 
Squire finally 
let him off. Not 
_ only that, the 
Squire was so 
interested in the 
young man that 
he had a long 
talk with him 
and invited him 
to come when- 
ever he pleased 
to the trials 
that were held 
before him. 
(Continued on 
page 18) 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THIEVES IN THE 
NIGHT. 


VEN in 
Ro the 
huge _ beast 


was awe-inspiring, 
and as the boys 
clambered down the 
rugged sides of the 
little valley they 
moved cautiously 
and held their guns 
at the “ ready.” 

Now that the ter- 
rific nervous strain 
was over, their faces 
were drawn and 
haggard, and their 
throats were parch- 
ed with a burning 
thirst. The bear had 
come to rest on the 
little snowfield, and 
as the boys gathered 
silently about him 
they saw that he 
was dead. 

Johnny was the 
first to speak. While 
advancing he had 
muttered an Aleute 
prayer that protects 
one from harm, but 
now the danger was 
past he fingered the 
bear-claw _ necklace 
and said: “George, 
you make stronk 
medicine. Dis demos’ big bear me ever see. Doctor ver’ 
glad when he see him.” 

The mention of the Doctor brought the boys back to the 
difficulties that faced them, and, stripping off their heavy 
woollen shirts, they prepared for the task of removing the 
skin. The removal and preparation of a skin that is col- 
lected for museum purposes is far more difficult than the 
removal of an ordinary pelt, and the great size of their 
specimen made the task infinitely more tedious, but while 
they plied their skinning knives under the hot sun Johnny 
crossed the valley to their last night’s camp and soon the 
fragrance of wood smoke and cooked food arose in the air. 

Refreshed and strengthened by a hearty meal, they 
began the task of making the skin portable. Every piece 
of string or leather, including their belts, was brought 
into service and then the packstrap was adjusted and 
they were ready for the final struggle. The skull alone, 
which the Doctor had warned them was of great value 
for purposes of identification, weighed more than fifty 
pounds, while the huge skin would easily have tipped the 
beam at one hundred and fifty. 





OHNNY, to his deep chagrin, was unable to carry the 

weight, except for short distances where the ground 
was level, and so the back-breaking labor was borne by 
George and Fred. Hour after hour they staggered on- 
ward. Where the alders grew thickly they were forced 
to halt and cut a path with their knives, and then the 
slow advance would continue until bone and muscle could 
stand no more. During their climb from the valley they 
advanced in painful relays of but a few yards, while their 
breath came in gasps and sweat cut white channels 
through the grime on their faces, but as they topped the 
low range the sun sank below the western horizon and a 
cool breeze came down from the snow. 

Lying in the soft moss, they could see the vast sweep of 
Behring Sea to the northward, while behind them, still rosy 
from the setting sun, rose range after range of ice-covered 
mountains. As their eyes swept the stupendous mountain 
wall that formed a frozen barrier between them and the 
warm southland, a look of awe came over their faces. 

“It’s the ice-king’s throne!” Pred said, remembering a 
story he had read, 

“Yes, and I'd give a year’s growth to go through to 
the southern side,” George answered, 

“White man no can go, but dere is a way 





Note :—‘“ Ivan,” the “biggest bear in captivity” (Bronx 
Park), was captured by the author on the Behring Sea Coast. 
and the huge specimen in the American Museum was killed 


by the author in the same region. This is supposed to be the 
biggest specimen in any museum. (Weight 1,600 Ibs.) 
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“ Dey were hunt de white whale. But beluga bad spirit and rope on harpoon catch on bedarka” 


across—Aleute know,” Johnny said, in a low voice. 


George turned, for there was a strange note in Johnny’s 
voice, but before he could speak the boy had slipped his 
arms through the packstrap on the big bearskin and said: 
“It’s all down hill to camp now; me carry big bear 
little way.” 

For an hour they packed steadily downward over the 
rolling hills. By the first large stream they rested and 
ate the last of their food supply, and then they moved 
onward through the long northern twilight, while bands 
of caribou fled from their path. 


T is one of the rules of life that things seldom turn out 

as we expect them to. During the last hour of their 
hard journey the one thing that kept their aching legs 
moving was the thought of the Doctor’s happiness when 
he would see the great bearskin, and, despite their fatigue, 
their minds kept racing forward to the wonderful mo- 
ment when they would spread out the huge pelt beside 
the fire and receive the Doctor’s praise, but when they 
at last reached the hills above their camp they saw no 
signs of the Doctor, and where they expected 
to see a bright fire welcoming them hore they 
saw a bed of cold ashes. 

At first they were too surprised to speak, 
and the thought that the Doctor might be 
lying sick or injured within the closed tent 
put strength in their tired legs, but they found 
that the tent was empty, and as George al- 
lowed the huge skin to fall from his shoulders 
a feeling that something was wrong swept 
over him. For a moment he stood with knit 
brows, studying the details of the camp, and 
then throwing a cartridge into the breech of 
his rifle he elevated the barrel and pulled the 
trigger. 

As the echo of the shot rolled along the 
mountain sides the boys waited open-mouthed 
for an answer, and as second after second 
passed without an answer the silence became 
painful, and they could hear the blood pound- 
ing in their ears. Just when all hope seemed 
gone and they had begun to relax, the report of a rifle 
came from the southwest. 

“That’s him!” George cried, a glad light in his eyes, 
and in an instant he had ignited a wisp of dry grass and 
was laying dead branches upon it. “ Work fast, boys!” 
he ordered. “If the Doctor is hurt we need a fire, food 
and a blanket; if he’s all right he’ll be here in twenty 
minutes.” 

Gone was their fatigue and worry, for the thought that 


the man who had 
befriended them 
might be in need of 
help steeled their 
minds and muscles. 
As they rushed for- 
ward their prepara- 
tions, a second shot, 
noticeably closer 
than _ the first, 
reached their ears, 
and the look of wor- 
ry left their faces. 

“That means he’s 
coming!” Fred 
cried, 

“Yes, and coming 
fast,” George an- 
swered. “If he was 
hurt he couldn’t 
have moved so 
quickly.” 

“Now we have 
fun,” laughed John- 
ny, “when he see 
big bear—he drop 
dead!” 


HEN their 
preparations 
for supper were 
completed _ they 
stood by the fire 
waiting, and soon 
the rattle of rocks 
on the beach told of 
his arrival. George 
gave a welcoming 
hail, but there was 
no answer from the 
figure that stumbled into the firelight. It was the Doctor, 
but not the Doctor they knew, for his face was haggard 
from fatigue and emotion and blood was flowing from 
cuts and scratches on his face and hands. 

For a moment the boys stared at him in amazement, and 
then George was at his side. 

“What's the matter, sir? 
asked. 

The Doctor paused a moment to catch his breath, and 
then, waving his hand towards the beach with a hopeless 
gesture, he said: “ Everything’s wrong, George. Haven't 
you noticed? The boat’s gone.” 

For a moment there was not a sound in the camp. The 
three boys stood as if carved from stone. Through their 
minds was flashing a swift moving reel of events; the en- 
counter in Bear Cove, the rifle shots behind Aleute Bay, 
and the mist-shrouded bidarkha beyond the gull-rocks, 


Is something wrong?” he 


“My name Vasilly; me chief ” 
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und as they pieced the mind pictures togéthér their faces 
turned white with anger. 

Johnny was the first to speak. He had suffered two 
thefts and the last was more than he could stand. 

“Where dey go, Doctor—where dey go? 
we kill ’um!” 

“It’s too late, Johnny,” the Doctor answered, quietly. 
“They are five miles to the westward by now and sailing 
with a beam wind.” 

Then in a few words he told them how the cowardly theft 
had been accomplished. 

“The men are the same pair we quarreled with at Bear 
Cove,” he began, “I had a good view of 
them when they left the bay. They must 
have watched us carefully, for I hadn’t been 
gone an hour from camp when I saw the 
boat sail across the neck of land by the 
hot spring. ‘ 

“T had found the remains of a pre-historic 
village in a bluff close to the beach, and I 
was just beginning to examine it when I 
saw the boat, At first I thought you had 
returned, but instantly I realized the im- 
probability of this surmise and began to run 
towards the beach. I am ashamed to say 
that I had left my rifle in camp, and had 
I not done so I might have recovered the 
boat, for the two mén came within a hun- 
dred yards of the point when they left the 
bay. When they saw me they steered out 
to sea and I ran back to camp for my gun. 

“TI then followed them several miles down 
the beach, but as darkness fell a snow- 
breeze came up and they soon passed from 
view. Coming home in the darkness I tried 
to make a short cut and got into some rough 
places, where I had a fall or two, and it 
was not until I had returned to the beach 
that I heard you shoot.” 


HEN the Doctor had ceased speaking 

a deep gloom had settled on the boys’ 
faces, and it took them the better part of 
the night to get adjusted to their loss. For- 
gotten were their plans for the future and 
gone were the thrilling memories of the suc- 
cessful hunt. The great bearskin lay un- 
noticed beyond the firelight while they 
grappled with the serious problems that 
confronted them. 

As the first wave of anger cooled they 
realized that it would take calm thinking and 
planning to bring them successfully out of 
their unpleasant position. The possibility 
of catching and punishing the thieves, 
though not given up, must wait on more im- 
portant matters. The one question of vital 
interest was the solving of their transporta- 
tion problems. Between them and Bear 
Cove, which was the first pass that they 
knew would lead them through the moun- 
tains to the Pacific, stretched more than 
eighty miles of rugged sea coast. In many 
spots the mountains fell sheer to the water, 
even at low tide, and following the coast 
without a boat would be impossible. 

As they talked and weighed each plan that 
might offer them a ray of hope, Johnny sat 
disconsolately by the fire, and all he thought of was the 
wish to help his friends. Twenty miles to the eastward 
lay the encampment of his people. There, there would be 
boats—long, lean bidarkhas for rapid travel, and broad- 
beamed umiaks for the carrying of freight. As the 
thought came to him he opened his mouth to speak, but 
suddenly a cold fear gripped him, What if the village 
had moved? He well knew the nomadic instincts of his 
people, and if he failed to find them the white men 
whom he loved would think that he had lied. 

Beside the fire lay the remnants of their supper, and 
with matches in his pocket and his rifle to secure meat 
he had nothing to fear. Putting the food in a canvas 
sack he rose quietly to his feet. His rifle stood against 
the limbs of an alder bush on the edge of the firelight, 
and as he grasped it he melted into the dark shadows and 
was gone. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Tue Sea-ComBers. 


HE day after the theft of their boat was an unhappy 

one for the Doctor and the two boys. Even the great 
bearskin had changed from a triumph to a serious re- 
sponsibility, for even after it had been fleshed and salted 
its weight would be a serious handicap. But with their 
usual cheerfulness they accepted their misfortune and 
prepared to make the best of it. 
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Me ketchum, — 


_ Johnny’s desertion was a heavy blow to the Doctor’s 
faith in human nature, although both the boys felt that 
there was some good motive back of Johnny’s strange 
action. 

“Fred and I had an Indian leave us in very much the 
same way,” George said, as he fleshed the big skin. “ His 
name was Nabesna Charlie, and we found him a hundred 
miles from nowhere with a busted leg. Well, after we 
had patched him up, and spring had come, he took ‘French 
leave’ without even saying ‘Thank you.’ We felt pretty 
badly at the time, but later hé helped us out of a nasty 
scrape and saved us about fifteen hundred dollars in furs.” 
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round and fluffy like Maltese kittens, watched them curi- 
ously from the long grass, while their distracted mother 
yapped from a thicket behind them. 


FTER they had travelled a good five miles they halt- 

ed by a pile of drift, and, forming a tripod of three 
poles, they cached their loads as securely as their mate- 
rial permitted. 

“It’s not much of a cache,” George laughed, as he sur- 
veyed their handiwork, “but it’s proof against everything 
but brown bears, and they are not liable to bother it.” 

As they turned towards home, after leaving their packs, 
they made the miles fly. They had that feel- 
ing of tireless strength that comes only to 
men in the pink of condition after they 
have removed heavy loads. Their one 
thought was of a speedy return to camp 
and a good night’s rest. 

But as the Doctor moved onward, George, 
whose keen ears had caught a strange noise, 
stopped him, and as he stood with upraised 
hand commanding silence, a sound drifted 
to them through the dusk that almost made 
their hearts stop beating. 

Beginning so softly that it seemed but the 
whisper of a distant breeze, it swelled up- 
ward with the strength and beauty of organ 
tones, until the full chorus of a Russian 
hymn, chentcd by many voices, turned the 
night into a thing of beauty. Again and 
again the deep chant rolled along the moun- 
tain sides, while the three figures stood like 
bronze statues, and when the harmony 
slowly died away they still stood there as 
if turned to stone, until the bark of a 
fox brought their thoughts back to earthly 
things. 

The Doctor was the first to speak. “I 
know that it was human music and made by 
human voices,” he said, with a note of awe 
in his voice, “ but where did they come from 
and who can they be?” 

His astonishment was but natural, for 
there is no stranger thing on earth than the 
sound of Russian harmony rising from a 
Behring Sea beach, but George and Fred 
had heard the Tokanuska Aleutes sing, and 
George answered without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

“The Aleutes have come, sir. They often 
sing like that. The priests teach them.” 

“But what are they doing here, and why 
did they come?” the Doctor said. 

“I’m not sure, but I think they have 
come to help us, and unless { miss my 
guess Johnny brought them.” 

For a moment the Doctor debated his 
words while a look of dawning understand- 
ing came’ over his face, and then he nodded, 

“TI am quite sure you are right, George, 
and I gladly admit that I misjudged the 
boy, but I will state now—that if Johnny 
has returned to us I will see that he never 
regrets it.” 

“Well, let’s go and see,” Fred said, and, 








A litter of young foxes watched them from the long grass 


“Yes, and he didn’t mean to be ungrateful when he left 
us,” Fred added. “Indians can’t express themselves like 
white men do. There aren't words enough in their lingo.” 


S they talked their hands were busy, and by noon the 

big skin was salted and rolled up in the shade. As 

it would take at jeast a day for the salt to cure the skin 

and another for it to dry, they had plenty of time to begin 

the relaying of their outfit and George decided to begin 

at once. He had gone over every detail of the long jour- 

ney in his mind, and as invariably happens when one puts 

one’s mind to a difficult task the more he planned the less 
difficult the task became, 

With the aid of the Doctor’s map he laid out his route 
of travel. Instead of going inland George suggested that 
they follow the sea beach with the exception of the twenty- 
mile stretch of cliffs. By strengthening the soft ford at the 
mouth of the river at Aleute Bay with alder branches they 
could save many miles of back-breaking work. 

Both the Doctor and Fred agreed with George’s plan, 
and as soon as the cool of the afternoon arrived each 
shouldered a pack and trudged westward on the first lap 
of their hard journey. 

The broad beach, firmly packed by the surf of ages, 
offered them a splendid highway, and as they swung along 
their eyes noted with delight the wild life about them. 
It was the season of new life, and the mountain sides 
were alive with wild creatures. A litter of young foxes, 


following his suggestion, they moved rapidly 
towards camp. 


SCENE of bustle and confusion met their eyes when 

they reached the beach. The Aleutes had evidently 
landed but a short time before, for the beach was lined 
with bidarkhas and umiaks, which were being unloaded 
by a crowd of women and young boys. Behind the beach 
rose the smoke of many fires, and through the blue haze 
the forms of weather-beaten tents showed dimly. 

In the center of the camp a circle of Aleute men sat 
by a bright fire, and towards this circle the white men 
made their way. - 

The eldest of the Aleutes, a short and still powerfully 
built man of some seventy winters, advanced to greet them. 
His dark face, seamed by innumerable wrinkles, was 
tanned by exposure to the. consistency of leather, and his 
bright, deep-set eyes looked forth from beneath a mop 
of iron gray hair. 

“My name Vasilly; me chief,” he said in broken Eng- 
lish, and then as his eyes searched the faces of the white 
men they rested on George and he added: “You name 
George—you big doctor man—Calibou Johnny, he tell 
’m me.” 

At a nod from the Doctor George answered. Knowing 
well the simplicity of the Indian character, he said only 
a few words, and ended his introduction of Fred and the 
Doctor with the statement that he was glad Vasilly had 
come, and that his boat, having been stolen, he would be 
glad to pay liberally for help from his people. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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CHAPTER XVI. “Then my father did come for me, Pikot?” asked pressed close, he would have been there and then de- 
Monapikots Messace David eagerly. stroyed. But, seeking to starve him out, they withdrew 
“Aye, with Master William Vernham and Qbid, the all but a few soldiers, and he soon found canoes and ¢ 





AR into the night the war-dance continued. 
David watched from afar. He had no taste for 
such ceremonies, nor any sympathy with them. 


He had grown to appreciate many attributes of 
the Indians; their bravery and hardihood, their honesty 
in their dealings with each other, their faithfulness in 
freindship; but this childish orgy by which they lashed 
themselves to a frenzy of bloodthirstiness, this recita- 
tion of boastful legends and threatenings, left him 
cold. 


David wondered if Monapikot and his two unpleasing 
companions had left on their homeward journey. It 
seemed likely, although once, near the middle of the 
evening, he had thought that he had glimpsed the tall, 
straight form of the Pegan against the firelight. 


John had deserted “his charge utterly ‘and was 
prancing and bending and howling about the fire. 
Sequanawah had vanished, but whether he had left the 
village David did not know. Thoughts of escape came 
to him and he weighed the chances of success, 


After awhile he lay down where he was, against the 
side of the wigwam, resolved to snatch what sleep he 
might before the time for action came, if come it 
should. Gradually sleep settled over his tired body 
and his breathing grew deep and slow. An hour of 
the hot, breathless night passed. Occasionally the 
sleeper stirred or moaned, but he did not wake. And 
so it was that he did not hear the faint, stealthy 
movements that might have attracted his attention 
had he been awake. From behind the wigwam they. 
came, sounds like the soft squirming of a serpent 
across the tufts of sun-patched grass and through the 
low patches of briars, sounds no louder than a weasel 
might have made and that, subdued by the noise of the 
drums and the dancers, might well have escaped any 
save the keenest ears, Behind the wigwam, away from 
the dancing, flickering light of the fire, the darkness 
was not black but yet was deep enough to render un- 
certain the shadow that lay upon the ground there and 
moved slowly nearer and nearer. Then, presently, the 
moving shadow merged with that of the lodge and the 
faint sounds ceased. 
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There was a swift whiz-zt beside him and an arrowhy,a its. 
AVID came slowly awake, floating to conscious- servant, and Captain Consadine.” slipped away across the river and into ; the Nip- 
ness across the margin of sleep as a swimmer “ And an Indian, Pikot. Was it you?” muck country, where he gathers more warriors to his 
floats to shore. Something had summoned him, but he “Nay, I was to the south and knew naught of your cause.” ‘ 
knew not what. He blinked and yawned, vaguely dis- going until later. The guide was Tanopet.” “It would seem that someone blundered,” mused 
turbed, and then listened acutely. From the half-darkness “ Tanopet!” David. . H 
came a sibilant voice: . “ Aye,” agreed Pikot, grimly. “ And the blunder may “al 
“ David!” 66 YE. But we waste time that stands not still. C°St dear, for now he - a has me ‘he = > the 
With a quick leap of his pulse the boy answered: Your father and Master Vernham and others ack, but —e ee he . Seaiien it ot t aa was 
“Tam here! Who speaks my name?” have sought to secure the release of Nausauwah, but with to lurk = ut it eaie ts a ? “e ney ™ om’ te lool 
“Monapikot.” ‘ no avail. Promises have been made, but naught is done, a Keep a brave heart and put your tru and 
“Monapikot!” There was no disguising the gladness The war against Philip engages much attention and all ‘“°C- : , PF , as 
he felt. 4 ° else, it seems, must wait. But if they do not give the ue _ gota boon 5 pee — gt edge pre Da 
“Ay ideo” Indian his freedom, neither do they bring him to trial, and SS yoann , fro 
Aye, Noawama. Speak softly. Are you outside?’ one -yrtne beens 8 Davia ee ee ee when on the trail you will find me beside you. Then make fro 
“ Aye, Straight Arrow. And you? I do not see you.” ’ . ; sion. but let beli h trangers, David.” 
“JT. inal “ae ‘ . “Safe! Then you did not come to rescue me, Pikot?” 7° S18" but let believe that we are strangers, of | 
I, too, Go inside the wigwam and lie close to the wall ated ch tte dation he todas ote Siaitaaten ae “On the trail, said you?” Da 
at its back and farthest from the fire. I have many I : J ell e But k b hi t and : till “ Aye, for Woosonametipom goes to join Philip, and in “ 
things to say and there is little time.” cannot tell of. But keep a brave heart and a sti ics : : schol » 
gs y tongue. Soon I will come again.” the morning the village will be vanished. wal 
David obeyed. Placing himself so that his lips were “ My father? And Obid?” “And I? Think you——” ye 
a e- pitas reso fed OP Se ie ae “Well, David. Your father troubles over your prison- “The sachem will take you with him, since he may not go. 
. Pity ; ment and that there is naught he can yet do to end it. leave you behind. Be cautious, my brother, and guard “7 
“Good,” replied the other softly. “Listen well, David. put now that the Wadchusetts go upon the war-path, Your tongue, for now all are hot with the lust for battle Da’ 
When the moon is behind the hill we start our journey gpat jg changed, and fear of offending them will no longer and their hands are near their knives.” ; “ 
back to the southward, and ere that much must be said. hold him back, While Woosonametipom was still at peace _ “I thought of seeking escape over the wall, Pikot. Once pre 
You did well to seem not to know me when I came, but with the English the Council at Boston would not allow in the forest you 
what happened after was child’s foolishness, David, and aught that might seem unfriendly.” “Nay, for the village is well guarded and the trail oat 
might have cost me my life.” “But how comes it that you are here on such a strange southward swarms with enemies. Try it not. Do the “ 
“TI am sorry,” said David humbly. “And yet, my mission, Straight Arrow? I never thought to see you in- sachem’s bidding and leave the matter of your escape to “ 
friend, I scarce knew what to think. Nor do I yet.” citing our enemies against us. If you came not to seek your friends, We will not fail you. Farewell, Noawama.” nn 
He paused, seeking to ask a question and yet at a loss for me, I do not understand.” “ Farewell, Monapikot. I pray you give my love to my sav 
words to clothe it in. At last: “Is—is all well?” he “Said I that I did not come seeking you, David? Nay, father if you meet him and tell him that all is well with P 
faltered. I but said that not yet could I deliver you from the me. Bid him not to trouble for me, And so to Obid. des 
“Aye. I bring you greetings from your father, In Sachem, Larger matters come first. As for the company Farewell!” sin: 
this way matters stand, David. The Wadchusett sachem I keep, heed it not. Who visits the wolf must wear fur. When the Pegan went David could not tell, for no me 
demands the release of his son as the price of your return, Trust me, Noawama, as your people do.” sound come to him, but when, after a moment, David he 
but so skillfully has he spoken that none dare say for cer- “I do trust you, Straight Arrow. Tell me how goes the called softly there was no answer. sin 
tain that he holds you captive. It is, he says, Manitou War with King Philip?” Comforted and with much to think on, David stretched sca 
who will bring you back to your home so soon as he is “Well and ill. The Narragansetts have joined himself on his bed. The revelry was dying out, and so the mo 
pleased by the release of Nausauwah. He talked slyly of with him, as have a few of the Nipmucks living fire, and, although the village did not gain its usual quiet mo: 
knowing your place of captivity by reason of a vision, and to the south, but the Mohegans have sent warriors to that night, but was ever filled with murmurings and tho 
so well did he play the fox that your father and Master our aid led by Oneko, son of Uncas. Of late Philip was movements, the drums ceased before long and the war- an 
Vernham returned not knowing whether he told the truth driven into a swamp beside the Taunton River and, had chants ended. And, lighter of heart than in many a day, blu 
or not.” the English attacked with skill as well as bravery and he soon dropped to sleep again. for 
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ded itself in a sapling a few yards ahead 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Metirom Takes tHE War Partnu. 


E awoke to find John tugging at him. The wigwam 

was barely alight, but sounds told him that the village 
was well astir, The Indian had brought instructions from 
the sachem and the wherewithal to carry them out. David 
was to take the trail with them, and to that end must 
look to be of the tribe. First his body must be stained 
and then he must put on the scanty garments that lay in 
a small heap beside the couch. With small enthusiasm 
David yielded to John’s ministrations. A brown liquid 
from a small kettle, still warm, was rubbed over him 
from head to feet, and where it touched him the whiteness 
of his skin disappeared and a coppery red took its place, 
David viewed the. result with misgivings. 

“Shall I ever come clean again?” he asked. 
water remove it, John?” 

“Nay, it will not wash off, Brother, but in time it will 
go.” John stood back and viewed his work proudly. 
“None would know that you were not of our people, 
David. Very brave and beautiful you look.” 

“Do I so?” asked the boy, dryly. “Yet methinks I 
However, as it pleases 
you and will some day disappear, I mind not. What 
now?” 

“The sachem sends these to you.” 

“What! That thing? Nay, I will not go about in the 
world naked for Metipom or anyone! And so you may 
say to him!” 

But in the end, mindful of Monapikot’s advice, he 
donned the costume provided—loin-cloth, belt, mocas- 
sins and necklet. All were of the best and much orna- 
mented with quills and wampum. As for the mocassins, 
he was glad enough to have them, for his shoes had long 
since worn through at sides and bottoms and provided 
scant protection for his feet, John grew every minute 
more proud of the miracle he was working and must 
momentarily stop to admire and praise. And when David 
thought all complete and viewed his brown nakedness with 
a mixture of shame and interest, John produced white and 
blue pigments, and, with the absorption of an artist be- 
fore his canvas, traced meaningless lines and figures on 
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the boy’s chest and face. Then, with David grumbling 
wrathfully, the Indian wove three red feathers into his 
hair, and, picking up the bow that Sequannawah had fash- 
ioned, put it in his hand. 

“Now!” he announced. “Go and see yourself in the 
water of the spring, my brother, and be vain.” 

“More like ashamed,” David grumbled. “ Whither do 
we go, and when?” 

“T know not whither, but when the women are ready 
for the journey we start.” 

David pushed aside the ‘skin that hid the entrance and 
gazed forth in astonishment. The Indian village was gone 
save for the palisade and, here and there, a bark wigwam. 
Otherwise the lodges were down and the skins and mats 
that had formed them were rolled and tied with thongs 
and lay ready for transportation on the backs of the 
squaws, Dogs barked excitedly. Everywhere was con- 
fusion and bustle. 


A S David watched the'unusual scene the old squaw 
came with food ready cooked, and brought, too, a sack 
of parched corn for David’s pouch. The food he devoured 
as he stood, and then, John having returned to his own 
family, he made his way to the spring somewhat shame- 
facedly, and, as he scooped the water from it, saw him- 
self reflected vaguely in the surface, The first glimpse 
was startling, for he who looked back from the rippled 
mirror might well have been a young Indian. Even the 
boy’s features seemed to have changed, as, indeed, they 
had since his coming to the village, for lean living had 
sharpened the cheek bones and made thinner. the nose; 
and now it was a Wadchusett brave painted and feath- 
ered, who was reflected back from the spring. The vision 
brought a little thrill to David, for there was something 
almost uncanny in the marvels wrought by the stain and 
the pigment and the few gay feathers. 
An hour later the exodus had begun. 
braves had left the village long before, and at intervals 
others had followed, but the main body of the tribe 
began to straggle through the gate an hour after sun-up. 
Ahead, pretending no military order, but armed and 
watchful, went the warriors all painted and panoplied 
with bows and spears. Well in the van ‘stalked Wooson- 
ametipom, a striking figure in a cloak of green cloth 
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edged with soft yellow feathers below which his unclad 
legs emerged startlingly. Much wampum he wore, and 
his face was disfigured with a blue disk on each cheek 
and a figure not unlike a Maltese cross done in yellow 
on his forehead. Metipom carried a musket, as did 
several others. 

Next to the warriors went the older boys, armed 
with bows, and behind them were the men past 
the fighting age and the squaws, maidens and chil- 
dren. 


AVID found that he was to be allowed no chance 

of escape, for two painted and oil-smeared braves 
guarded him closely. He was permitted to retain his 
bow and arrows, but he had neither knife, spear nor 
tomahawk. 





A handful of. 


The pace set by the leaders was brisk and by mid- 
morning they had crossed two small streams and left 
some ten or a dozen miles behind them, Straight into 
the west they had gone, for the most part through 
park-like forest from which the underbrush had been 
fired the autumn before,. following well-defined trails. 
Camp was made on the slope of a hill, and there they 
rested until afternoon. 

The shadows were lengthening when the journey be- 
gan again. Now the way led more to the south, and 
close to sunset a broad valley lay before them through 
which a shallow river flowed. Keeping to the hills, 
Metipom led his warriors southward until dusk, by 
which time they had reached a grassy swale between 
two wooded heights. Here there was a fine spring of 
water, as well as plenty of young, straight growth 
suitable for lodge poles, and here permanent camp 
was made. That night David slept, though not very 
soundly, under the stars, with his two guards close 
beside him. 

In the morning the women began the construction 
of the lodges, while the men prepared for their 
business of war. Sequanawah and another came to 
the new village during the morning, and there followed 
a conclave of the sachem and his counsellors. Sequa- 
nawah later found him. 

“T am weary,” said the Indian. “I have travelled 
many leagues since wé parted, David, and the heat has 
baked my vitals. I had not thought to see my brother 
so soon, for it was not so said. ‘The Great Sachem lays 
his plans today anc tomorrow rubs them out with his 
foot.” Sequanawah drew a mocassin over the grass 
and shook his head, 

“Where have you been, Sequanawah?” asked David. 

The Indian waved a lean hand vaguely. “ Into the 
sunset and back,” he answered. 

David smiled faintly. “ Aye? 
Brother? ” 

A reflection of the boy’s smile flickered in the black 
eyes of the Indian, though he replied. ‘gravely. enough. 
“Deer in the forest and fish in the streatns.” 

“Were any white, my brother? ” 

“Nay.” Sequanawah shook his head. 
your people, David.” 

“Is Philip nearby, then?” 

“ He comes.” 

“ Hither? ” 

“TI know not. Stay you close to the wigwam, David, and 
ask no questions,” 

“That is no easy task, Sequanawah, when my people 
perish.” 

“Many willbe left, Brother. Philip cannot. win this 
war, for the White Faces are too many against him. In 
the end he must hide or yield. Yet ere that comes about 
the forest floor will be red with blood and many of your 
people and mine will seek the Great Spirit. I go now to 
have sleep, my brother.” 


And what saw you, 


“T sought not 


N spite of Monapikot’s advice, David was resolved 
to let no opportunity to escape his captors be 
wasted, for by keeping his ears open he had learned that 
English settlements lay nearby, notably that of Brook- 
field, which, he believed, was little more than twelve miles 
south of the present encampment. Yet, although his 
guards that night relaxed their vigilance, so well was the 
village picketed that any attempt at escape would have 
been futile. The next morning strange Indians : came, 
mean and povern seeming savages to the number of eight. 
These, he learned, were of the small tribe of Quabaogs, 
dwelling beyond Brookfield. They spent more than an 
hour in Metipom’s wigwam and then departed southward. 
Of the number more than half bore muskets of ancient 
pattern. With them went Sequanawah and two other 
captains. 

During the day several parties of from six to a dozen 
or more warriors left the village in different directions, 
and at intervals scouts returned and made report to the 
sachem. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Department of Scout Supplies. 
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ning-like jab. 


rauding otter squarely in the 


€ 
He thrashed feebly about on 
Roy 


being.dragged backward, as Jimmy jerked on 
the chalk-line. 
had been towed ashore, and Tom waded out 
into the water and finished the otter with a 
piece of deadwood. 


| Tom finally. 
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Lazy-bones loose, too?” Jim- 
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yeak descended in a light- 
By the merest 
shance, it caught the ma- 


sar. The pain stunned him. 
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Brothers 


of Th 


(Concluded from page 4) 


e Wild 


my asked. 

“He’d come back to the 
barn-yard if you did,” Tom- 
my answered. “He hasn’t 
the heart that his brother 
Roy has. The ‘ wild-stuff’ is 
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surface of the water. 
swam alongside and 


jabbed him twice more; then he felt himself 


Within a minute, both birds 


Jimmy was holding Roy and stroking his 


glossy feathers. 


“Did you see the plucky beggar fight!’ he 


exclaimed admiringly. 


“He sure has got sand,” said Tom throw- 
ing the carcass of the otter across a log. For 


a moment, the boys looked at each other. 


Something was happening to both of them. 

“ Better put them back in the water,” said 
“The wild-geese might happen 
along any minute.” , 

“Not this gentleman.” answered Jimmy 
decisively. After a second’s pause, he added: 
“T've got to think a minute.” 


OM put Lazy-bones into the water three 

times. Each time he swam quickly back 
and scrambled up the bank. The water had 
lost its charm. 

“Got a real sharp knife?” asked Jimmy 
suddenly. Tom handed it over without a 
word. 

“Catch hold of him,” said Jimmy. 

Together they 
held Roy, his left 
wing spread out 
on a log. With 
two or three deft 





cuts Jimmy snipped the primary feathers. 

“Now let him down,” Jimmy ordered. 

He stooped over and cut the leather thong 
around the bird’s ankle. Tom shook his 
head. 

“TI get your idea, I think,” he said. “ His 
trouble wasn’t wing-spread, but lack of bal- 
ance. You figure, if the left wing is clipped 
equally with the right one, he could fly.” 

“That's it exactly, Tom,” answered Jimmy. 

“He'll never hold the pace with a wild 
flock,” Tom said doubtfully. 

“Maybe not,” admitted Jimmy, “but it’s 
the best we can offer him; and we couldn't 
do less. I figure he’s earned his freedom.” 


OM nodded and together they crawled into 

shelter behind the log. For a long time, 
Roy stood quietly on the bank, his dark eyes 
scanning the cloudy sky. At last, the long- 
expected bugling of a migrating flock was 
heard. Roy waddled hurriedly down the bank 
and slipped into the water. Lazy-bones fol- 
lowed. The wild-geese descended to within 
a hundred feet of the water. Then, four 
appalling explosions issued from behind the 
log. Three geese left the flock and tumbled 
head over heels into the water. The geese 
broke with excited squawkings ; swept upward 
and outward in a sharp curve. 

“Look at Roy!” said Tom. 

Feet and wings working desperately, Roy 
had left the water, and was flying straight 
after the vanishing flock. The boys watched 
him until he disappeared. 

“Hope he makes out 
all right,” said Jimmy. 

“So do I,” Tom an- 
swered, “though I doubt 
it. But there’s one thing 
that’s going to help him 
a lot.” 

“His pluck?” Jimmy 
questioned, and Tom 
nodded. 

They gathered up 
the dead geese and 
the otter. 

“ Shall 


we turn 
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too strong for him.” 
* « * 
Aw came the Springtime with its melt- 
ing snows and swollen streams. The 
bugling music of the wild-geese came across 
the soft chill of the evening air. Migrating 


flocks stopped for rest and food at Alder 
Swamp, and awoke the quiet with their 
splashings. 


“There’s a pair of wild-geese nesting in 
Alder Swamp,” said Jimmy one evening. “I 
was prowling around over there to-day and 
found the nest. Wonder if it could be old 
Restless Roy.” 

“ven,” an- 
swered Tom, “I 
doubt it; but if 
it is, he’s per- 
fectly safe, as 
far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

“Same here,” 
said Jimmy. 

And they 
looked at each 
other under 
standingly. 










































A BRAHAM was 

quick to take 
advantage of this 
invitation. Nothing 
went on in south- 
western Indiana 


Boy 
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by the Lincoln 
family. It was the 
story of the cre- 
ation of Eve from 
Adam’s side, and 
ended with lines 
= which, it is to be 





that interested him 
so much as_ the 
scenes in the local courts. He again and 
again walked to Rockport, the county seat of 
Spencer County, nearly twenty miles from his 
home, to attend court. There he became ac- 
quainted with Judge John Pitcher, whose 
curiosity about the big, roughly dressed lad 


the lawyers and to his own speeches, was so 
strong that he talked with him whenever he 
had the opportunity, advised him and loaned 
him books. 

Another court which Lincoln frequently 
attended was that at Boonville, the county 
seat of Warwick County. It was a rather 
long hike, nearly fifteen miles, and Lincoln 
made it usually on foot. He even once went 
barefoot to follow a murder trial, so in- 
terested was he. 

The desire to understand everything so 
clearly that he could make others under- 
stand it, became more and more a passion 
with Lincoln as he grew older, and led him 
to something very important in his educa- 
tion, and that was, a great care about how 
he said things, about the words he used 
and the sentences he constructed. He found 
that if his listeners were really to under- 
stand his arguments he must use words 
familiar to them, generally simple words; 
that he must use phrases that were straight- 
forward and clear. As his great desire was 
to think clearly himself and have others 
understand his thoughts, he became very 
particular, turning his phrases over and 
over until they were as intelligible as he 
could make them, 

He discovered that one way to interest, 
as well as to make people understand, was 
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by illustrations drawn from things that they 


| were familiar with, so he fell into the babit 


that listened’ so intently to the pleadings of * 


of explaining by stories drawn from the 
incidents of daily life. The dog gnawing 
and pulling at a root all day long in order 
to get at a woodchuck served him as a les- 
son of* persistency; the sleepy, lazy horse, 
driven to action by the bite of a chin fly, 
served him as an illustration of the way an 
annoying or disheartening thing may drive 
one to an action which, without it, he-would 
not take. Everything in the world about 
him was full of meaning. It was not only 
that he saw things but that he thought out 
their meaning and after he had thought it 
out he explained it whenever chance came. 


T was natural that his desire to express 

himself so that he could convince and 
move others should lead him to writing. 
He is known to have written an essay on 
kindness to animals and another on the 
horrors of war, subjects that not only ap- 
pealed to his natural kindly instincts but 
which were often treated in the school read- 
ers of that time. When he was about nine- 
teen, he wrote an essay on the American 
government and our duty to preserve the 
Union, which he submitted to his friend, 
Judge Pitcher of Rockport. Years after- 
wards Judge Pitcher, talking about this 
essay, declared that “the world could not 
beat it.” 

But it was not on serious topics only that 
he wrote. He had caught the trick of 
rhyming, and in all of these early years, 
used it freely. 

When his sister Sarah was married to 
Aaron Grigsby—the brother of that William 
Grigsby with whom he had had the dis- 
pute over the ownership of a dog—Abraham 
wrote a song which was sung at the wedding 


; hoped, Sarah Lin- 
coln’s new husband remembered : 


“The woman was not taken 
From Adam’s feet we see, 

So he must not abuse her, 
The meaning seems to be. 


The woman was not taken 
From Adam’s head, we know, 
To show she must not rule him— 
‘Tis evidently so. 


The woman she was taken 
From under Adam’s Arm, 

So she must be protected 
From injuries and harm.” 


’ Lincoln’s faculty of rhyming always aston- 
ished his friends. There was nobody else 
in the country so accomplished. They could 
understand his strong arm but not his 
faculty of verse making, and the community 
was more impressed when it was discovered 
that Lincoln could use his accomplishment in 
ridiculing those who had slighted or wronged 
him. The feeling of the Grigsbys against 
Abraham was so strong, probably because of 
the fight over the dog, that they did not in- 
vite him to a wedding in the family although 
everybody else in the neighborhood was 
there. Abraham took his revenge in verse, 
writing a long string of jingles ridiculing the 
family. It was a novel kind of revenge in 
gas and probably cut deeper because 
of that. 


a had discovered a dangerous 
thing, that he could hurt people by satire 
and ridicule—dangerous, because so easily 
abused. A blow with the tongue or pen may 


(Continued on page 33) 
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That fore and aft safety on wet, greasy 
pavements that promotes the greatest fun 
and confidence in bicycle riding is given in 
fullest measure by Pennsylvania Vacuum 
Cup Autobilt Bicycle Tires 


They are just like Dad’s Vacuum Cup Auto 
Tires, only they’re bicycle size. 


You can’t equal them for safe riding, com- 
fort, toughness, speed, classy looks, long 
wear, and freedom from punctures and 
stone-bruises. 
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° The 1921 Pennsylvania line has 
S VI Ii I Ol a tread design, quality, and a 


range of moderate prices to : 


meet every taste and demand. Lennar 
Made to fit either a 28" x 136", 
. 28" x 1%", or 28" x 1%" rim. 


Also Juvenile sizes. 


a B J I ] PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY STURDY STUD: 
OF AMERICA, Inc. . 


Jeannette, Pa. 


i Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies. 
; Throughout the United States and Canada 


Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 








HAVE just returned from a tour of 

I the Middle West, and it was re 
freshing to meet the real live 
Americans out there, to visit their de- 


lightful homes, their flourishing fac- 
tories and mills, to hear them talk 
American and give expression to 


American thoughts, and above all look 
and act American. The small cities are 
stamped with American character, they 
are clean, prosperous and well-groomed, 
they look well, the Scoutmasters and 
Scout Executives are fine, upstanding 
fellows, the men composing the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Rotarian Clubs 
are clean and broadminded, all of which 
makes me more impatient when I see 
the scouts here in the United States 
painfully trundling one of those im- 
practical, cumbersome, English-Dutch- 
African trek carts and exhausting themselves 
pulling the unwieldy and unnecessary weight 
over the dusty roads. The trek cart is the 
most unpracticable un-American thing to be 
found in the scout field. 

For goodness sake, what has this trek cart 
got to do with this land of ours? It is mod- 
eled after carts built to be pulled not by boys 
but by broad-faced, stupid oxen for trekking 
over the African Velt, not over an Ameri- 
can landscape. 


ig it not time that some inventive genius 
among our great manufacturers, some fel- 
low like F. C. Plym of Niles, Mich., or our 
great toy man, A. C. Gilbert of New Haven, 
gets busy and turns out an all-American 
wagon or cart, a real prairie schooner, built 
light like an o-dab-ban sled, which the scouts 
could haul even over the fields without killing 
themselves, and one with which at “ round- 
ups"’ they would “dust with” in races 
among the troops, a cart or wagon built as 
light and strong as were the old-fashioned 
hose carts of the Volunteer firemen, with 
which the red-shirted men were went to run 
races at the County Fairs? 

Of course, the ordinary prairie schooner 
was also a comparatively heavy wagon, but 
I have seen them go at a véry rapid rate over 
the dusty turnpikes with four or six mules 
attached and a skillful blue uniformed driver 
snapping his great long bull-whacker over the 
animals’ heads. 

A small cart or wagon, built on the lines 
of the prairie schooner, but built lightly and 
strongly, could easily be devised and adapted 
to the use of scouts. Such a wagon would 
possess what we artists call “ local color ” and 
atmosphere, that is, it would be in keeping 
with American history, surroundings and 
American scouts, besides which it would be a 
useful thing in which to store our camp grub, 
our extra clothes, in“*»ther words, our duffle. 


PEAKING of local color and atmosphere 

reminds me that prairie schooners are the 
descendants of the conestoga wagons, in truth 
they are the conestoga wagons, with their 
names changed. They are the same canvas- 
covered wagons which used to travel from 
Fort Cumberland to the Ohio River, carrying 
freight over the National Highway, the road 
laid out by Washington, by Braddock and by 
an Indian chief. I told you all about this 
once before, but I did not tell you how the 
name conestoga wagon was gradually merged 
into that of the prairie schooner, yet all this 
is part of -American history, but it is a part 
of history usually ignored. Well, to go back 
to the name of prairie schooner, this is the 
way it was born. 

There were two fellows by the name of 
Borden, Gail Borden and his brother Thomas, 
who were editors of the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Texas, the J'eras Telegram of San 
Felipe back in 1835. Santa Anna, who was 
responsible for the death of Davy Crockett, 
forced the Borden brothers to leave their 
presses and flee for their lives, but after the 
Texan victory at San Jacinto, the brothers 
started their newspaper over again, after- 
wards they sold it and Gail got busy in- 
venting things He invented a steam gauge 
for one thing, and also the prairie schooner; 


Dan Beard’s Hiow-to-Make Pa 





this was a sort of a cones- 
toga or covered wagon = 
with sails rigged up on it = 


like a ship. It was de- 
signed to travel over the = 
flat prairies. Oh, it = 


worked all right and it = 
skooted along before the 
wind at a great rate, nor 
did it stop until it bumped 
into a heap of driftwood. 
The working model of the 
prairie schooner was thus 
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wrecked on Galveston Isl- soa 
and. It made a big sensation while it lasted, 
and afterwards all the covered wagons were 
dubbed prairie schooners. 


ERHAPS you did not know that the prai- 

rie schooner had anything to do with a 
schooner of milk, did you? Well, maybe it 
has not, but it was this Borden that made 
the first condensed milk at a place called 
Borden, afterward known as Glibben in Colo- 
rado. 

So that’s the way milk schooners and cones- 
toga wagons were all linked up in American 
history. Now in the woods, if we want to 
earry milk, we will need a milk pail, or if 
we want to carry water we will need a water 
pail, or if we want to carry berries we will 
need a berry pail, so 
we are going to make 


a new combination 
this month and link 
up the _ conestoga 


wagon, the prairie 
schooner, the schoon- 


er of milk, the milk 
pail and the water 
pail together, and 
that isn’t stretching 


it as far as it ap- 
pears on the surface, 
because every one of 
the prairie schooners 
which traversed the 
plains had a pail as 
the Yankees would 
call it, or a bucket as 
the Southern- 
ers and West- 
erners would 
call it, swung 
underneath 
the wagon. 
In making 
our pail we 
will begin 
with the 
handle, but 
in order to 
make the 
handle we 
must know 
how 
TO MAKE A 
WITH 
and you must 
know what a 
with is and 
what to do 
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printed in 1566 says: 

“Three things to be 
= noted, all in their kind, 
= A Staff, a Besom, a Wythe 

that will wind.” 

This was back in the 
time of “ good Lady Eliza- 
= beth, Countess of Shrew- 
= bury, to whom Thomas 
Harriman wished all joy 
and perfect felicity here 
and in the world to come” 
before he wrote the follow- 
ing verse, or as he says, 
he is trying to tell us how to make a birch 
broom and use a with with which to tie the 
birch twigs onto the handle, a “ besom” be- 
ing a bunch of birch twigs, and thus he 
sang— 
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“A besom of byrche for babes very feete, 
A long lasting lybette, for loubbes as meet ; 
A wyth so wynde vp, that these will not 
keepe, 
Bynde al vp in one, and vse it to sweepe.” 


: may be a bully verse and probably 
pleased good Lady Elizabeth, Countess of 
Shrewbury, but the fellows who wrote it 
could never reach the head of a spelling class 
in an American grammar school. The verse, 
however, serves to show us what a with is, 
but it does not tell us 
how to make a with 
and we need a with 
for the handle of our 
pail or bucket. The 
easiest way to make 
a handle is to find a 
small sapling from 
which one may read- 
ily peel the bark, Fig. 
1, and then to take 
that bark and twist 
it, Fig. 2, quite tight- 
ly, after which’ bring 
the two ends of the 


bark together and 
hold them in one 
hand, and allow the 


natural spring to the 
twisted bark 
to twirl 
‘round and 
‘round of its 


own accord, 
so to speak, 
and thus 


make for us 
a double 
stranded 
rope. The 
strength of a 
bark rope de- 


pends  prin- 
cipally upon 
the kind of 


bark used for 
the purpose. 
Rope the size 
of a clothes- 
line is strong 
enough to 





with a with. 
An old book 
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man,but soon 
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we will have no American chestnut 
trees—they are doomed to die; cedar 
bark, however, is excellent, and all 
that is necessary to say now is for 
you to select some bark and experiment 
with it until you find one suitable 
for your purpose; if you are unsuc- 
cessful in your search don’t be down- 
hearted but take a young stick of 
hickory or some other tough wood, Fig. 3, and 
beat it well with a club to loosen the fibres, 
then with your foot on one end of it, Fig. 4, 
use all your strength and twist it into a rope, 
ealled a with. After you have made your 
with, and made a good one, you have learned 
some real woodcraft and are ready to do 
some skilled work with a piece of birch bark 
and make a 
PAIL TO HOLD WATER 

Of course, it is necessary to make the 
opposite sides equal, you can, however, have 
the bottom piece square or rectangular, 

The birch bark is in numerous layers and 
may be split as thin as paper, but we want it 
only thin enough to be pliable, then after 
cutting out the piece we fold it as shown in 
Fig. 7. B A, Fig. 6, is the sides of a pail bent 
up so that you are looking down into the pail, 
this is the most difficult diagram to make so 
that one can understand it, but if you will 
look at Fig. 7 you will see the side view of it, 
showing the folds and bends and how to work 
the thing, for instance A B, on Fig. 5 is the 
same as A B on Fig. 6 and Fig. 7, and just 
the same as A B on Fig. 8. After you have 
folded the corners over into triangles, Fig. 6, 
your pail is complete all but the handle and 
it will hold water, milk, soup or berries. 

If your bark is stiff soak it with warm 
water, or hot water till it bends readily. Now 
then, in order to put the handle in your pail, 
you will have to punch holes through the two 
triangles at the upper end, as in Fig. 9. You 
will note that the hand of the workman is 
slipped between the two ends of the triangles 
and the side of the pail, that is to show you 
that the holes are only to go through the 
folded ends of the triangles. After making 
two clean round hol.s with a nail, or some 
similar instrument as is in the diagram, poke 
the end of the handle piece, Fig. 10, through 
the hole from the inside, Fig. 11, and bring 
it outside as shown in Fig. 12. Fig. 12 has 
the top of the pail removed in order to make 
the diagram more simple. When the handle is 
attached, Fig. 12, the pail is complete, Fig. 13. 

In case you do not want a top to the pail 
the sides may be turned over and stitched with 
cedar bark as shown in Fig. 14. This may 
be done by punching holes with an awl or 
sharpened nail and then running the fibre 
thread through the holes. 

We Scouts must get back to the old time 
scout methods of making things for ourselves, 
we must know the value of a pocket knife and 
how to use it. In the olden days we used to 
value a jackknife above all other tools and 
at school often recited the following verse or 
one something like it: 

“The Yankee boy, before he’s sent to school 

Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool, 

The pocket knife. 

To that his wistful 
mother’s lullaby, 

His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it, 

And leaves ‘no stone unturned till he can 
whet it. 

In the education of the lad, no little part that 
implement hath had, 

Projectiles, music and the sculptor’s art, 

The cornstalk fiddle and the shingle dart, 

The elder pop-gun, with its hickory rod, 

And the sharp explosion of the rebounding 
wad,” 
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Then followed a social gathering about the 
fire, after which, the night being far ad- 
vanced, they retired to their own camp and 
prepared for a well earned rest. 

With the Doctor’s permission George in- 
vited the Chief and his people to a feast 
next evening, and as the acceptance was 
prompt, they devoted the better part of the 
day to their preparations. As their larder 
consisted of only the simplest of food and as 
they wanted their feast to be a success they 
decided to give an old fashioned barbecue. 
A yearling caribou that Fred had shot a few 
days previously was trussed on a green alder 
pole above a bed of hot coals. They were 
short on vegetables but a five gallon can of 
desiccated potatoes filled the breach and 
when it had cooked thoroughly they stirred 
into it a bottle of chutney which the Doctor 
had brought along for just such an occasion. 
Strong black tea, sweetened in the pot to save 
waste, was to end the repast. In order to 
add zest to the entertainment George made 
a number of targets and gave notice that, 
all were invited to take part in a rifle shoot- 
ing contest for prizes; the shooting to be 
done off hand at seventy-five yard range, 
with open sights. 

During the day the life of the camp moved 
on in its regular groove. A few of the hunt- 
ers went inland to hunt caribou, but the rest 
launched their bidarkas and went to sea. 

While the boys had seen numerous 
bidarkas along the coast they had never 
paddled one, and they were surprised 
and delighted at the dexterity with which 
the young men handled these remarkable 
boats. When Johnny saw their interest he 
led them to one that was newly built and 
explained its construction. The craft was 
about twenty feet in length by three wide, 
and yet the sealskins with which it was 
covered and its framework of wood were 
so light that George was able to raise the 
boat with one hand. In shape it resembled 
a cigar cut in half with the difference that 
the very end of the bow turned upward like 
the neck of a water-fowl. In construction 
the craft was practically the same as an 
esquimau kyak with the difference that the 
bidarka has three hatches, or man-holes, 
instead of one, 

“It looks about as sea-worthy as a bicy- 
cle!’’ Fred said, with a smile, but he knew 
as he spoke that the bidarka is practically 
rnon-sinkable in the hands of an expert crew. 

‘“*How do you keep the water from enter- 
ing the hatches when a wave breaks over 
it?’’ George asked. 

For answer Johnny called to an Aleute 
girl who sat by the door of a nearby tent. 

“ Ohe kamalinka!” he called, and the girl 
disappearing within the tent soon emerged 
with a little roll of what appeared to be oil 
silk in her hand. ‘Taking the roll, which 
would have fitted in an ordinary overcoat 
pocket, Johnny unrolled it, and disclosed to 
their wondering eyes a beautifully stitched 
waterproof garmext. Removing his flannel 
shirt he slipped the kamalinka over his head, 
sweaterwise. It had a hood that fitted closely 
about the face by pulling a draw-string, and 
the wrists were similarly equipped. 

Lifting the bidarka into the water, Johnny 
seated himself nimbly in the central hatch 
and then pulled the skirt of the kamalinka 
over the hatch gunwale and tied it fast with 
a draw-string. 

‘““No water ketchum now!” he said, with 
a grin, and the boys were forced to admit 
that it was so, for he could have paddled 
under a waterfall without a drop of water 
entering the boat. 


RED was anxious to paddle the bidarka 
and asked Johnny to take him and George 
on board, but the boy shook his head doubt- 
fully. 
‘*Two Aleute, one white man, all right but 
two white man, one Aleute no good,” he said. 
Their disappointment was soon forgotten 
for a group of caribou hunters returned and 








gladly agreed to pilot the boys on a short, 


voyage. George entered a _ bidarka with 
Johnny and an elderly Aleute by the name of 
Stephan, and Fred was piloted by two 
brothers named Nicolai and Alsanti. 

Although George had paddled every kind 
of canoe, he was not prepared for the cranki- 
ness of the Aleute boat, and Johnny and 
Stephan laughed uproariously at his attempts 
to keep the bidarka on an even keel. 

As their paddles dipped the water and the 
boat began to glide forward, George lost all 
sense of insecurity. 

“It’s like riding a bike!” he shouted to 
Fred, “when you get it going it stands up, 
and when you stop, it tumbles over!” 

It seemed as if only a minute had passed 
before they had left the sheltered bay behind 
and were climbing the long Behring Sea 
rollers. The bidarka moved through the 
water as smoothly and silently as a seal does, 
and George forgot everything in the joy of 
feeling the long, slow heave of the sea as the 
bidarka rose and fell. Sometimes when they 

(Continued on page 39) 
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2 With Complete Outfits 


Free 


Trial 


a A New Plan. Wurlitzer will send you 
any musical instrument you wish for, of 
the finest quality, with a complete outfit 
of everything you need, for a full week’s 
trial in your own home. No obligation 
to buy. If you decide to keep it pay in 
small monthly sums. Wurlitzer makes 
complete outfits cost little more than in- 
strument alone. You get factory price 
on everything. 


Wurlitzer 
Cornet 











; Outfits include handsome carrying case, 
Wurlitzer 2 ° 
Be,| Saxophone velvet and plush lined; self-instructor, 
ai instruction aids; all attachments and 
extra parts, books of musical selections, 
etc, 


Ve 


Wurlitzer plan gives you everything you 
i, need at once, on free trial and on easy 
payments, and at a tremendous saving. 
Wurlitzer is the largest musical firm in 
the world today. Wurlitzer musical in- 
struments are standard of the world. 
Buy the Wurlitzer way. Send for the 
instrument you wish on trial and judge 
for yourself, 


' Convenient 








A few cents a.day will pay for your in- 
strument. Have it now and enjoy it 
while you make the easy monthly pay- 
ments. These Complete Outfits are 
ready. Send for yours on free trial. 


Violin Clarionet Mandolin Banjo-Gu 
Cornet Piccolo Tenor-Banjo Onelsie bias 
Saxophone Flute anjo- Hawalian- 
Trombone Bugle Mandolin Guitar 
Mellophone Fife Banjo-Ukelele Viola 

Trap Drum Guitar Banjo Cello 


Coupon Brings Catalog 


Send This Coupon (trnusis wisiteeco, dna | 


| ‘117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


for New Catalog FREE | 10 Wi Stet, New Yor 


: 7 Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 
Full details of all instruments and outfits and details of free errs description of dee Wiattines Complete Outfits 


trial and easy payment offer. Illustrated in color. More d detai a 
pictures and more information about musical instruments than | and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 


in any other book published. A veritable musical encyclo- | 
pedia. Free, no obligation. Send for catalog today. WOM Si ds tnh sce wdsesesaoes benedesiaébetsbstaaneans 
oa 
The Rudolph W urlitzer Co. | PR cittinn<separensenianexecibacaneladiiadimues 
DEPT. 1143 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 329 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago [ ecccccccccscce 6b 4:80.06 6 600.06 000.0.0000600006060006800000% 
120 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. | (Musical instrument in which I am especially interested) 


Monthly Payments 











HAD a bad dream that first night. I 
thought that big thunder clouds had 
gathered on all sides of the Sentinel 
and that they were chasing me up 

the peak. Finally I climbed the south 
cone with the clouds eddying below me 
and lapping at my feet. I built a cairn 
of rocks right on the tip top of the 
mountain, and stood on it, but the clouds 
came higher and higher, to my knees, to 
my waist, and finally over my head. 
Then they all began to snow and hail 
and rain right into my face, so that I 
was freezing and drowning at the same 
time, 

I woke up gasping, only to find Ted Stan- 
ton grinning down at me with a wet dish- 
eloth in his hand. “ Sh !” he cautioned, 
“watch me make em think they're dying.” 

“Cut it out,” I whispered. ‘“‘That’s a 
mighty mean trick.” 

“Hmmm,” winking at me soberly. ‘I sup- 
you never have done anything mean 
when you were up first?” 

Course I couldn't say anything back, be- 
cause it is fun to pull off your chum’s blan- 
kets, or to decorate his face with frying pan 
soot while he is sleeping innocently. So I 
watched Ted. That ice cold dishcloth woke 
them all quicker than lightning. Tom 
shivered and muttered something about a 
poncho, Fred called out “The water’s fine! 
Not a bit cold,” and the rest just woke up 
with a gasp or a gurgle. With everybody 
awake, we glared at Ted and decided to pun- 
ish him. Three of us held him flat on his 
stomach while the rest whacked him good five 
times apiece, but he just kept giggling and 
making fun of us. 

“What time is it?” 
we had finished Ted. 

“Four thirty,” replied Tom. “Let’s go 
out and wash up in Bonnahah Pool while we 
wait for the sunrise.” 

Outside it was the dull gray blackness of 
just before sunrise. And cold! Wow! The 
air had a nip and tingle that made you feel 
like running a hundred yards in ten flat. 
Bonnahah Pool was black and glassy, but in 
spite of the cold, there was no rim of ice on 
it as I thought there would be. And the 
stinging water woke us up even more than 
the air of the mountain tops. I never could 
explain it, but washing in a cold spring early 
in the morning, or frying bacon over a tiny 
blaze—those two things just send a funny 
little throb through my heart and make me 
feel that after all, camping out is the greatest 
thing ever. 

By the time we had splashed most of the 
water out of the pool, the east was brighter, 
a pearly gray. 

“Look, gang,” called Ted. ‘* Forest Sea 
is gone. We are on an island above an ocean 
of clouds.” 


pose 


Ray demanded, after 


T was so. During the night, clouds had 

come over the range and dropped low, fill- 
ing the parks and valleys, extending high up 
on the spurs of the mountains. It is cer- 
tainly a queer sens.tion to look down on the 
tops of clouds and to know that way down 
below, people are waking up thinking the 
morning is foggy while you are above the 
mist with a blue sky overhead. Perhaps it 
was raining down there beneath those clouds, 
perhaps it was hailing. We could not tell. 
All we could see was the billowy, fluffy tops 
of the storm. The sun, just below the hori- 
zon, touched to orange certain strange cloud 
formations at the other side of the sea of 
mist. 

“ See,” “Those orange clouds 
are teepees in the Happy Hunting Ground, 
or castles in the Never Never Land. No one 
below the clouds can see the places in the 
sky, and no one can cross those clouds to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds except birds or 
the spirits of Arapaho braves.” 

Then the rim of the sun rose above the 
clouds and made the tips of the double peaks 
glow. The pink of the summits spread down 
the mountain side, touched us, and crept still 
lower. The day had begun. From the rim 
of the plateau, we looked almost straight 
down on the sea of clouds. Slowly the mist 
rose up the slope, eddied and whirled and 
sank again, So soft and cottony were the 
clouds that I wanted to jump far out, land 
on the mist, and bounce up and down as if 
it were a feather bed. 


said Fred. 


Ted’s freckled face appeared at the flap 
of the tent. 
“ Hey,” he wailed. ‘“*How am I going to 


make breakfast if you-all don’t build me a 
fire outdoors?” 

“What's the matter with the stove in the 
tent?” 

“ Stove’s all right, but the tent isn’t high 
enough to flip flapjacks. I tried it with one 
cake, and the blame thing stuck on the tent 
roof, rigut oy lom’s bed, too.” 

Tom dived the cook into the tent, and 
we could hear ‘Ted’s howls of agony as he 
promised never to flip a pancake in the tent 
again, Sheltered between two spruce clumps, 
we made a fine granite fireplace with a live- 
ly cooking fire snapping between the stones. 
Ted brought out a big pail of batter, two 


ADR FINK 


His pants were tucked into knee-high 


small frypans, and a sack of brown sugar. 

“Now folks,” he began, ‘“‘sit around the 
chef and eat while I juggle my cakes and 
tell you the history of flipping flapjacks.” 

We had to hand it to Ted. He was one 
of those boys who can cook more than one 
thing at a time without getting flustered. 
He kept the fire white hot, and turned big 
brown cakes out of the two pans without 
burning one of them, talking all the time. 

“*T used to: know a miner,” he said. “ He 
cooked flapjacks on a stove that had an open 
chimney. Then when he wanted to turn ’em, 
he threw ’em up the chimney, walked out the 
door of the shack and caught ’em brown side 
up just before they fell in the rain barrel.” 

“No good,” drawled Ray. ‘‘ But the Chinec 
cook up at the Antlers used to put a little 
starch in the batter to make the cakes stiff. 
He used to roll ‘em around the floor of the 
kitchen until they began to get wobbly, and 
then catch ’em again in his pan. But he got 
fired. He was careless one Sunday and put 
blueing in instead of starch. Shocked the 
hotel guests most to pieces by serving them 
blue pancakes.” 

“Do tell,” Ted ejaculated, flipping a cake 
ten feet high and catching it plop! in the 
center of the pan. “ Your Chink cook ’minds 
me of Old Bill Parsons. Bill was mighty fond 
of doughnuts, but he never could make -’em 
taste like anything. So he used to make 
pancake batter, flip a half done cake into 
the air, shoot a hole through it with his re- 
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boots, and he wore a dark blue shirt. 
volver, and let it splash into a kettle of boil- 
ing grease. The worst of it was that his 
pancake-doughnuts were delicious.” 


OFFEE and bacon and flapjacks made us 
feel some better, and we made quick 
work of washing the dishes. 

“Now, gang,” Tom said seriously when 
breakfast was over. “I think we'll get more 
fun out of this camp if we sorta plan things 
out and go about it systematically. First 
we'll have to split a lot of wood stove-size to 
put under the tarpaulin on the leeward side 
of the tent. We can’t afford to take chances 
with wet wood in a mountain top storm. 
Then we'll have to find a grass patch just 
below timberline for the burros. After that, 
I suggest exploring Sky Island and playing 
scout games. Maybe the last of our stay we 
will cross Forest Sea and climb Storm King. 
That would be a glorious way of winding up 
our vacation. Ted and Kenneth, if you'll 
pasture the canaries, the rest of us will split 
the firewood.” 

So Ted and I escorted Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Caruso, and Nightshirt down the east 
slope of Sky. Island into the forest. Half a 
mile down, the spruce opened up into a pretty 
little meadow, all dotted with Indian paint- 
brush. That was the place for the burros, 
we decided, for it would be easy to get them 
when we went back to Spruce Park for pro- 
visions. Before we left the meadow, we 
stuck Indian paintbrush into the bands of 


our hats so thick that our heads looked like 
red bushes. 

“Now,” Ted suggested, “‘let’s walk up to 
the plateau and then wiggle across to see 
who can get the closest without being 
seen.” 

“ But Indian paintbrush doesn’t grow like 
this above timberline,’” I objected, ‘“‘ They'll 
catch on in a minute.” 

**Doesn’t matter,” 
try it and see.” 


E climbed up to the rim of the saddle all 

right, and then lay flat on the rocks. I 
suppose those paintbrushes growing out of 
our hats did make a pretty good disguise, for 
we crawled within twenty-five yards of the 
tent without the gang suspecting a thing. 
All four, Tom and Ted Stanton and Fred 
and Ray, were evidently through chopping 
wood, for they were sitting in front of the 
tent, facing our way, and gathered around 
Tom, who was explaining some new plan of 
his. As we crawled within range, we could 
hear Tom talking about some little wood 
cubes he had in his hand. 

**You see,” he was saying, “every time 
anybody won one of these cubes, I could draw 
a symbol on each face of the cubes with my 
fountain pen. For instance, the best botan- 
ist would get a cube with flowers drawn on it; 
the best sketcher wins a cube with a palette; 
the best cook gets a cube with a frying pan, 
and so on. It will be lots of fun to see who 
wins the most. Then we can have nature 
contests, too. For example, what kind of 
clouds were those we saw this morning? Or 
what sort of noise does a ptarmigan make?” 

“ Er-r-er-r-er,”” I crowed like a rooster, 
and then ducked my head so nothing but the 
paintbrush showed. 

The four boys by the tent looked up 
startled. Nothing was visible but bare rocks 
and a couple of paintbrush bushes where 
Ted Skiff and I lay chuckling. 

“Now what the dickens is a rooster doing 
above timberline?” muttered Ted Stanton. 
‘*Uniess it really was a ptarmigan calling to 

its young.” 
Fred was the observant one as usual. 
“See those bunches of Indian paint 
brush?” he shouted. ‘“ Aim for them 
and squash ’em with some big boulders.” 


Ted replied. “ Let’s 


“Kamerad! Kamerad!’ Ted and I 
laughed, jumping to our feet. The gang 
looked relieved. 

““Well,” said Tom, “it did seem 


funny to hear a rooster crow and to see 
those bushes come to life.” 

“T think Ted and I ought to get a 
couple of those cubes,” I suggested, “ for 
sneaking into the enemy’s camp unde- 


tected.” 
“Well, it was pretty good scout 
work,” grinned Tom. “But I’ve got 


something else to suggest. Suppose, 

after Kenneth and Ted are rested, that 
we have an endurance race from here to the 
top of the North Sentinel. First one to 
touch the fire lookout wins a block with a 
= of the winner standing on the sum- 
mit.” 


IVE minutes later, the race was on, with 

Tom and the two Teds sprinting in the 
lead over the rock slabs. Ray and Fred 
aren't very good runners, while I am more 
of a long distance runner than a sprinter, 
and counted on overhauling the leaders near 
the summit. The rocks were so jumbled and 
jagged that it was exciting to jump from one 
to another and still keep balanced. I knew 
Tom and the Teds couldn’t run forever up- 
hill, over rocks, and at an altitude of over 
eleven thousand feet; and sure enough, 
pretty soon they slowed down to a fast walk, 
with occasional leaps and jumps. By the 
time we got to the real climbing, Ted Skiff 
sat down puffing on a rock. 

“Oof,” he panted, “next time I'll take 
the elevator.” 

Then Tom began to lag behind and to catch 
hold of his left side, so that only Ted Stan- 
ton and I were left in the race. We scrambled 
on abreast, gaining when the other slipped, 
or losing when we misjudged a leaping dis- 
tanee. Up the last steep incline we were 
sweating and gasping and stumbling like 
crazy men. As we hit the backbone ridge of 
the summit, we made a feeble dash toward 
the white station. 

“ Touch !” we said together, and sank down 
weakly to rest. When Tom came up, we told 
him it was a tie, so he drew a pretty clever 
outline on two cubes, a picture of the Sen- 
tinel with a little figure standing on top and 
our initials in the corners. Ted Skiff and 
Ray and Fred joined us to watch Tom finish 
up the trophies. Suddenly we heard the door 
of the leokout open, and saw a tall man 
standing before us. His pants were tucked 
into knee-high mountain boots, and he wore 
a dark blue wool shirt. He had steady gray 
eyes, and his face was shaded by a broad 
Stetson. 

(To be continued in April Boys’ LIFE) 
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te. 
KIN 1 STAY HERE 
FOR ia raat 

















“March!” doesn’t mean stand still or even 
wait around for a few minutes; it means go 
right ahead now. 

Well, this is the month of going ahead, and 
a good hiker, once started, does not stop until 
‘**Halt!” is called. He cannot be tempted 
off the job for any Idle Five Minutes, and we 
know that the readers of this marching col- 
umn will not be four minutes and fifty-nine 
and one-half seconds behind the hiking scout. 

“Right turn! Good turn! March!” 


WINNERS FOR MARCH THINK AND GRIN 

Edward Heffron, Lllinois; Byron Hans- 
berry, Washington ; Charles C. Vaughan, Jr., 
South Carolina ; Lawrence Harris, New 
York; Lawrence McKnight, Maine; Scout L. 
W. Andrews, Iowa; Vernon Nickerson, Wy- 
oming ; " Herman Sucks,:- Missouri; *William 
Hendrix, Kansas; Russell Milles, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Judson C. Watts, New Jersey; Scout 
H. Russell Wittpen, New York; Gail Hunt, 
North Dakota; Scout Frank Powell, New 
York; Scout Frank Balph, Pennsylvania ; 
Scout Archie Robinson, Wyoming; Everett 
Redfearn, New Jersey; Oscar L. Lochner, 
Pennsylvania. . 





> 
a 
Not Eggsact 
First Class Scout: Does a hen lay or does 
she lie? 


Tenderfoot: Sometimes our old hen acts 
like she lays, but she lies. 











A Bunch of Keys 
What key is the hardest to turn? 
(A donkey.) 
What key is the most amusing? 
(A monkey.) 
What keys are the brightest? 
(Yankees. ) 
What keys do we like to eat best? 
(Turkeys.) 
Wuat keys are used in prisons? 
(Turnkeys.) 
What key should you never touch? 
( Whiskey.) 








Fast 
“What is the best way to make a slow 
horse fast?” 
** Well?” 
“Tie him to a post.” 
‘“*I know another way.” 
“Huh?” 
“Don’t give him anything to eat!” 





Oo 
Pupil: I don’t think I should get zero on 
this paper. 
Teacher: Well, I don’t either, but that’s 
the lowest I could give you. 








Shoo-fiy 
First Class Scout: If it takes half an hour 
to shoe a horse, how long does it take to shoo 
a fly? 
Tenderfoot: A horse fly? 
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Poor Circulation? No! 
Ben Zeen: When is a newspaper like a del- 
icate child? 
Maggie Zeen: If you know, tell me. 
Ben Zeen: When it appears weekly! 


Close 
Witty Customer: What will you charge to 
shave one side of my face? 
Barber: Five cents. 
Witty Customer: Well, shave the outside. 





Not Sick 
First Boy: Is Billy ill, Sammy? 
Second’ Boy : * Well,’ ’e “ain’t‘ill exactly, but 
no stummick can stand thirteen pies. It’s 
an utlucky number. 


Gently 

First Class Scout: A grinding application 
of the brakes does a car no good. 

Second Class Scout: In other words, 
you've got to handle a car as you would bad 
news. 

First Class Scout: Eh? 

Second Class Scout: Brake it gently. 


Stopped 
First Class Scout (to Tenderfoot): Did 
your watch stop when you dropped it on the 
cement walk the other day? 
Tenderfoot: Sure, did you think it would 
go through ? 








None 
Patron: Look here, waiter, is this peach 
or apple pie? 
Waiter: Can’t you tell from the taste, sir? 
Patron: No, I can’t. 
Waiter: Well, then, what difference does 
it make? 





Suits Some Sent 
“If you cannot laugh at the jokes of the 
age, why then laugh at the age of the jokes.” 


Difference 

What is the difference between a hill and 
a pill. 

One is hard to get up and the other is hard 
to get down. 

Natural History 
Where is the home of the swallow? 
In the stomach. 








Climbing the Scales 

Bill: Do you play on the piano? 

Will: Not when maw’s around. She'd be 
*fraid I'd fall off. 

Answered Fully 

Teacher: Can any boy tell me three food 
essentials required to keep the body in 
health ? 

There was a silence in the class till a 
Tenderfoot scout held up his hand and re- 
plied: ‘‘Your breakfast, your dinner and 
your supper!” 
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When Mother Says, One 
Piece of Pie is Enough’ 














T isn’t the filling of the pies she’s thinking 
of —it’s the crust. A great deal of rich 
pie crust isn’t good for anyone. 


So next time have mother make a delicious 
Campfire butterscotch pie—vwith billowy 
marshmallow cream to take the place of the 
top crust. 

You'll find it your favorite pie—and you can safely 
eat more of it because Campfire Marshmallows—the 


kind you had at camp—are pure and wholesome and 
and not too rich. All you can eat won’t hurt you. 


In the Campfire Recipe Book there is a complete set of 
recipes for making the most delicious pies, cakes, salads, 
puddings and other dishes every boy likes so wel. 


You can get a copy of this Recipe . 


Book free for mother. Just write 
us, addressing our Cookery Dept. 


The Campfire Co. 


Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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I REMEMBER very distinctly one very 





busy day in my boyhood. My father 
had gotten a notion through reading 
an article in 


of wonders that it has taken ages to create. 
You could not take back in a trek cart, be- 
cause of the quantity, the specimens of stone 
and wood and leaf 
and root and _ shell 





some magazine 
that our home would 
no longer be home 
without an aquarium. 
He had sat up half 








the night filling paper 
with drawings to use 








as plans for making e 
an aquarium. He =} on 
nearly used me up 

the next day running ° 

me all over town for - 

the materials. There =) 

was the D > 


glass, the BY. 

framework to be cut : ' 
and grooved, the Sates 
putty, the paint, and 
I forget what else. 
My father was a 
splendid man but he 
never had had scout 
training in the use 
of tools. I think we 





and insect that you 
could gather in afew 
hours diligent won- 


? der-hunt. 
Now Is 


e HERE THE 
BIG IDEA 

: OW here is the 

e big idea. All the 

other fellows in your 

town are just as 

\o§ dense about these 

= matters as you are, 


So are all the grown- 
ups. Fact. Oh, of 
course, there are a 
few exceptions. But, 
generally speaking, 
the whole town for- 
gets that it is built 
on and out of ma- 
terials that had the 





made about three 
aquariums before. the 
job stood up. and held water. I was glad it 
was too dark to go out and get the rocks and 
ferns and fishes. 

But eventually we did get all the things 
that go in an aquarium. Though he wasn’t 
a good carpenter, my father was pretty well 
up on other things. He knew what kind of 
stones would build up into the prettiest 
cavelike effects. He knew how to pick out 
shells that would be worth noticing. He 
selected the right kind of water plants to 
excite attention and cause us children to 
ask questions. I think he put in a couple 
of little turtles, as well as several tiny fish, 
and we learned quite a little about the habits 
of such forms of life. The aquarium was al- 
most as much fun as a dog, and a lot more 
instructive. , 

The idea is this, fellows. You know in a 
general lofty none-of-my-business sort of way 
that there is a whole raft of things out in 
your back yard that God Himself made and 
put life into and started going hundreds and 
thousands of years ago. You know they are 
there in the form of all kinds of insects and 
plant life. You know they are there in the 
form of pebbles and stones which, of course, 
are not alive, but neverheless were moved 
about a good deal and got into their present 
sizes and shapes through very wonderful pro- 
cesses of nature. 


R, if it is a rainy day, the chances are 
that up in your attic there is no end 

of curious things. If not in your attic, then 
in your chum’s. Old truck that has been 
stuck away in corners for years. Mementoes 
of the Civil War or even further back. 
Curios brought into the family from time to 
time, admired, displayed, and then put aside. 
Heirlooms of one kind or another, perhaps 
valueless excepting as heirlooms. I still 
have a pair of daguerreotypes of my mother 
and father, which are remarkable examples 
of the first period of photography. Just the 
other day I gave Mr. Crump, the Editor of 
this magazine, a worn out razor, the handle 
almost entirely gone, that my great-grand- 
father shaved with. When I was a boy I al- 
most blew my head off with a “ horse pistol” 
my father had carried in the Civil War. 
And I have a number of very curious books 
of considerable age. I'll bet if you went 
nosing around and got the members of your 
family interestec you could turn up in your 
own home some very interesting curiosities. 
On a fine day when neither the back yard 
nor the attic has any attractiveness, you 
and three or four other fellows will hike 
to the woods for an outing and for a swim. 
You go tramping along with your hands in 
your pockets squeezing your lunch to a pulp 
under your arm, entirely indifferent to the 
fact that you are walking through a gallery 


mind of the Al- 
mighty in their con- 
struction. 

Why not stir up your town a little? Why 
not form a local museum committee— 
whether you have a 


e Wonder Hunt *” 


building that you can transform into a local 
museum and have under your management, 


in company with responsible adults. 


5. Make yourselves 
responsible for col- 
lecting for display to 
your public— 

(a) Specimens of 

natural phenom- 
ena within the 
limits of your 
town. This will 
include a com- 
plete exhibit of 
the tree life, the 
plant life, the 
insect and bird 
life, water life, 
and inanimate 
“objects such as 
shells and stones 
that are out of 
the ordinary, 
found within the 
borders of your 
town or  neigh- 
borhood. 

(b) All objects that 

can be found in 
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that are considered the natural resort 
of people of your own town for recrea- 
tion. 

6. Under competent 











advice prepare de- 
scriptive labels for 
all these _ things. 


These labels will tell 
anyone who looks at 
the object just what 
it is, where it was 
found, what its sig- 
nificance is, and if 
loaned, by whom. 

7. Still under com- 
petent advice arrange 
for the display and 
public exhibition of 
what is collected. 


OND THING AT A TIME 

HAT sounds like a 

pretty big order. 
And it would be if 
you were expected to 
accomplish all this 
over night. The trick 








the homes of your town or neighborhood, 
that tell the history of your town. 
(c) Similarly all objects gathered in the 





museum in your town 
or not—and do this: 

1. Elect your 
scoutmaster spokes- | 
man and director. 

2. If you have a 
museum, get the in- 
terest of its authori- 
ties in what you are 
going to do. 

3. If you have no 
museum, get the in- 
terest of your library 
authorities or your 
school authorities, so 
that you may have j 
space to display the 
results of what you 
are going to do. 

4. Or possibly start 
this thing off at your 
scout headquarters. 











Or get the use of a 





same way that 
have other his- 
toric interest or 
are _ interesting 
because of their 


unusual char- 
acter. 
(d) Objects that 


tell the story of 
the industries 
that are  con- 
ducted in your 
town. 

(e) Then, going be- 
yond the limits 
of the town it- 
self, do the same 
things in connec- 
tion with what 
is known as the 
vicinity of your 
town, that is the 
nearby fields and 
streams and 
woods and hills 
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A NEAT and effective device to wind the 
rubber strands of a racing model aero- 
plane can be made < asily and at a small 
cost. 

The materials required are, 1 Dover Egg 
Beater, 2 washers \%" inside diameter, 
and 2 brass nuts also 4” inside diameter. 
The best sized egg beater is the one having 
a ratio of about § to 1, and which costs 
about 30 cents. 

First pull the wire supports to see if they 
are securely fastened at the base. If they 
are nat a 5 hed of solder will remedy this. 

e . . 


Clip the wire supports at the top and take 
off the beaters. Then cut the wire sup- 
ports leaving 114". ‘See Fig. 5.) 

Take one of the beaters and measure off 
1%" on one side and 2 4" on the other side. 
Cut the beater to these lengths by Rone 
at the marks with a pair of pliers an 
bending the extra length back and forth 








Fig. 5. 


Details for rubber strand winder 
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is to plan it out so 
that you do first 
things first in the order stated, and complete 
each step before proceeding to the next. 
This will take you some months, but will 
mean very little work at any one time, and 
the opening up of the display can begin as 
soon as you have a reasonable amount of 
material. 

If you are working as aides to your local 
museum or your library or schools, the au- 
thorities will know how to handle what you 
find and will know how to assist you in go- 
ing about your explorations. And also they 
will know best how to let the public know 
about your activities. 

This is something that should not hang 
fire. If you take it up at once in a business- 
like way with some of the other fellows, 
and then with your scoutmaster’s assistance 
see how the local authorities feel about the 
matter, you will be surprised to find how 
welcome your proposal will be to the au- 
thorities of your museum or of your library 
or of your schools. For these institutions 
really desire this form of cooperation in order 
to be able to present to the people of your 
town the very objects that I have been telling 
you about. You will really be filling a “ long 
felt want.” There is no end of fun in this 
sort of thing, and no end to the valuable in- 
formation and experience gained by doing it. 
And let me tell you something. I am told 
that the Government of the United States is 
finding it difficult to secure enough men 
trained in the sciences to fill all the positions 
of that character in the various departments 
of the Government. If this is true of the 
Government it must also be true of cities and 
of institutions. In an amateurish way you 
will be doing something of real scientific value 
to your town, and at the same time may be 
laying the foundation for your own vocation 
in some form of scientific work. 

As you could not expect to jump in and 
immediately dig up specimens, especially in 
the winter time, but must first plan the 
whole thing out, the best preparatory work 
right now after your plans are laid down, is 
the constructing of a number of cases or 
shelves to hold your specimens, and preparing 
receptacles in which to gather up specimens 
when you go on the wonder hunt. 

This is a bully occupation either for the 
troop as a whole or for you fellows individ- 
ually. You need not stop at cases either 
for little cabinets with drawers in them, 
racks for specimen jars, mounting boards for 
moths and butterflies and a host of other 
articles can be put together during the days 
and evenings when weather conditions frown 
upon collecting of any sort. There are 
several How-to-Make books that contain 
plans and drawing for these articles among 
them several good ones written by our old 
friend Dan Beard. 











Garcia Linde. § } 





(Rules appear on page 40) 


until it breaks. The ends may be filed 
smooth. Do the same with the other 
beater. 

In the shorter sides drill 4%" holes 4%" from 
the ends. In the longer sides two \%" 
holes are drilled. one being \%" from the 
end, and the other 1%" from the end. 
Then mark the sides as follows: 

On the shorter sides mark off 4" from 


end. The longer sides are then marked 


off into the following 


the bottom, then \4/ 
and %" will be left. 


sections; 1” from 
then %" then \%" 


Leaving the 1” sec- 


tion straight bend the rest at a right angle, 
the half inch section overlapping the halt 
inch piece on the shorter side and with the 


holes in both pieces coinciding. 


The %"” 


piece or section is then bent up at right 
angles, the \%" section is bent down to- 


wards the center at a slight angle, and the 
remaining *%" section is bent straight up. 
(See Fig. 4 for exact shape.) 


These reconstructed beaters are now 
——— over the — and into their 
original positions. he hers, then the 
nuts are slipped over the supports. Adrop 
of solder is placed on top of the nuts, thus 
securing them to the supports. I have 
found that *‘Solderall,”’ a prepared solder, 
is the best solder and easiest to work with 
on such small work as this. 


This winder may also be used to twist wire, 
by passing a piece through one of the holes 
and doubling together and holding the 
ends fast, then winding the wire until it 
breaks loose at the winder. 

This winder may be used on a_ single 
propellered model as well az a double pro- 
pellered one. The washers and nuts used 
in this winder may purchased at any 
model supply house. 
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By what tricks can a bear sometimes avoid 
making fresh tracks in the snow? 

An old guide, finding a bear den still warm, 
but with no fresh tracks to indicate in what 
direction the bear had escaped, followed an 
old frozen trail from the nest about a quarter 
of a mile when he struck the fresh trail along- 
side it. In making her escape the bear had 
stepped exactly in her old tracks that were 
hard and icy, and had thus left no mark till 
she took to the snow again. 


How may a farm sometimes become infected 
with weeds from a distant farm? 

Weed seed is often distributed by cultivat- 
ing machinery which is hired or loaned from 
farm to farm. They also travel easily in 


nursery stock, particularly clinging to straw-~ 


berry plants, and in poor quality of hay, or 
in hay and straw packing which is not burned, 
but thrown down for bedding, and later 
raked into the manure pile. 


Is the bluebird naturally aggressive? 

At ‘migrating time, and before nest build- 
ing begins, most birds are less timid than 
customarily. The bluebird’s boldness in- 
creases until one sees pairs of them hover- 
ing with a saucy inquiring air about barns 
and outbuildings, peeping into dove-cotes and 
stable windows, inspecting knot-holes and 
pump-trees, intent only on a place to nest. 
They wage war against robins and wrens, 
pick quarrels with swallows, and seem to 
deliberate over taking possession of the mud 
houses of the latter. But as the season ad- 
vances they settle down very quietly. 


Are sugar maples confined to the northern 
section of America? 

Though the sugar maple grows, or did 
grow, pretty nearly all over the eastern half 
of the United States, and up in Newfound- 
land, the general cutting off of forests has re- 
duced its groves, as the wood itself has been 
much sought for furniture, cabinet-work, shoe- 
lasts, in ship-building, etc. Since cold weather 
is needed to produce a sap flow free enough 
to be worth collecting, it is only in the north 
that the sugar maple can be worked profitably 
for its juice, and hence the tree is found 
chiefly in cool climates, 


How are the puppies of the fur seal reared? 

Seal young are born usually in July and 
August, are about the size of a large cat, and 
have lovely eyes that are open almost im- 
mediately. The home is the bare rock of the 
Pribilof Islands. When the pup is about a 
week old, the mother begins to leave it for 
intervals while she feeds, the babies meantime 
gathering in great companies, called “‘ pods” 
by seal fishers. The mothers are said to 
distinguish their own babies by their voices, 
and can make direct for their own offspring, 
no matter how the young of the whole com- 
munity may be huddled together. 


Is ermine a natural fur? 

The animal whose coat we call ermine is a 
weasel, found in Asia, Europe, and Amcrica. 
Ordinarily weasels are brown all the year 
round, and it is only when those we call 
ermine get a special winter coat, that they 
are valuable as fur of that name. 
northern places, or even in mountainous 
regions where there is snow all winter, the 
ermine-weasel changes his coat to suit the 
weather. This he does by shedding his hairs. 
This shedding takes place whether or not the 
temperature is low; but when the change of 
coat occurs in intense cold, the new hairs 
come in white. In spring the white hairs 
shed, and brown ones come in, The tail tip 
does not turn white. 


What do sea gulls eat? 

Gulls are easily suited in this matter of 
diet, and when living near civilization, are 
very active as scavengers both on land and 
on sea. On the Pacific coast gulls have been 
known frequently to follow excursion steam- 
ers the entire distance between Seattle and 
Tacoma for the sake of the scraps thrown by 
excursionists. They eat quantities of garbage 
that is hauled out to sea, and inland will 
clean up offal around fish canneries, They 
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also eat crickets and similar insects, and have 
sometimes proved an efficient check on insect 
pests inland. 


How do little kangaroos travel? 

Kangaroo young are only one to a family 
and each travels in a pocket or pouch of skin 
below the mother’s chest. Here the little one 
is safe and warm and can accompany its 
mother until big enough to run. As it begins 
to grow, it occasionally leaves the pouch, 
gradually learning to use its legs; but if 
danger threatens the little one must scramble 
back into the pouch, ready to flee with the 
mother. If she thinks she is being overtaken, 
she will sometimes drop her offspring to be 
rid of its weight. 


How can cats be kept from attacking birds’ 
nests? 

Vagrant cats are the wild birds’ worst 
enemies, and the only protection is to kill off 
by shooting and trapping any ownerless cats 
that prowl through the woods. On the home 
grounds it is possible to do a good deal for 
the safety of the nests by putting cat-guards 
of tin or zinc or barbed wire about trees and 
posts that support nests, These guards also 
help keep out red squirrels. Keeping a bell 
on the collar of a pet cat also gives warning 
to the adult birds, but of course does not help 
the nestlings. 


Do foxes usually run the same course genera- 
tion after generation? 

A fox hunter who knows his territory well 
will point out to you the course all foxes 
when pursued by the hounds are very likely 
to take, generation after generation ; the con- 
formation of the land determining the course. 
Rarely does. the fox run wild and upset the 
calculations of the hunter. 


Does a baby sandpiper get wingfeathers early, 
like young partridges? 

A young sandpiper is a beautiful creature, 
enveloped with soft gray down, and is swift 
and nimble when apparently but a week -or 
two old, but it has no signs of plumage either 
on body or wing. It needs none, for it 
escapes by taking to the water as readily as 
if it were flying by wing. 


Do snapping turtles eat on the land or in the 
water? 

Snapping turtles are carnivorous in feeding 
habit, snapping small fish, or frogs, or small 
water fowl that come their way. They can 
swallow under water only, and if they seize 
their prey on shore, must go to the water to 
eat it. 


Do chipmunks all over the country have the 
same number of stripes to their coats? 

The common eastern chipmunk has five 
black stripes and only two white ones, one 
on each side of his body. Another variety 
that lives in many parts of the country has 
four white or whitish stripes, enclosed in five 
dark or black ones. There is a curiously 
marked ground squirrel called “Stars and 
Stripes,” from his marking of six to eight 
dark and from five to seven light lines run- 
ning down in alternating stripes on his back. 
On the dark stripes are little U-shaped white 
spots. 


Why does the partridge seek so little cover for 
her nest? 

The partridge, like the verper sparrow, 
knows that a hedge, or rank growth of 
thistles or grass, that might seem to promise 
protection, will be explored by skunks and 
foxes, so she nests in open, unprotected 
places, avoiding all show of concealment, pre- 
ferring clear, open woods where she can com- 
mand all the approaches and fly with equal 
ease in any direction. 


Do snakes eat their prey dead or alive? 
Some snakes strike and poison prey, and 
then wait for it to die before attempting to 
swallow. Constrictors coil themselves around 
the prey, holding down the lungs till suffoca- 
tion causes death, but they do not—as popular 
fancy believes—constrict for the purpose of 
crushing their food to a flaccid mass. Some 
varieties of snakes prefer live food and swal- 
low the victim while yet wriggling. 
Copyright, 1921, by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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You boys will not need the Indian’s skill to 
recognize a good rubber soled canvas shoe. 
The Top Notch Cross on the soles tells the 


story. It shows that they are Gym Beals. 


Athletic looking, comfortable and well fitting 
they are great all around summer shoes. 


The pure gum soles full of spring and pep, 
are so tough that they will outwear two or- 
dinary rubber soles. The non-skid, corruga- 
tions keep you from slipping. 


The uppers are made of Top Notch duck, 
the kind that keeps its shape. 


The trimmings and ankle patches are real 
leather, either tan or black, strongly stitched 
on with heavy thread. 


You will not see the double cork insoles but 
they are there to keep your feet cool and com- 
fortable. 


Gym Bals are great vacation shoes either for 
the mountains or the sea shore. They are 
just what you want for hiking or camp- 
ing. But more than that they are high-class, 
well-made, long-wearing shoes offered at a - 
moderate price for summer wear of any kind. 


If you don’t know where to buy Gym Bals, 
in your neighborhood, write us. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company 
Dept. F 
Connecticut 


[TWheteeute it 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Beacon Falls 


Beacon Falls Sport Sox 
‘We recommend thes? fine sox, 
either in white or natural 
wool, to wearers of Gym Bal 


worn by the victorious Amer- 


ican Tennis Team which re- 
cently won the World's wor 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting of National Council 
HE National Council of the Boy Scouts 
| of America will hold its eleventh an- 
nual meeting in New York City, March 
7. At this meeting members of the National 
Council ‘from all over the country will con- 
vene and discuss matters of vital import to 
the Boy Scout Movement. A full account of 
the proceedings as far as they are of interest 
to you scouts will appear in a later issue. 
Though it is a man’s meeting, it is a boy’s 
meeting,. for, from, start. to finish, you~ boys 
and your best welfare are the reason for and 
subject of the meeting. 


Progress in Forest Guide Movement 

HE excellent magazine, AMERICAN FORES- 

TRY, has introduced in its pages a- regu- 
lar Forest Guides Department, edited by Mr. 
Solan L. Parkes, Chief Forest Guide of the 
State of Pennsylvania and Scout Executive 
of Reading. The editor suggests that scouts 
and Scoutmasters make free use of the De- 
partment, especially the question box, and as- 
sist the Department by providing information 
as to Forest Guide activities. 

AMERICAN Forestry prints the following 
statement signed by Gifford Pinchot, State 
Commissioner of Forestry: ‘“ The enrollment 
of Forest Guides among the Boy Scouts of 
America is one of the most valuable of recent 
contributions to the progress of forestry and’ 
fire protection in the United States. It will 
bring to bear the activity and enthusiasm of 
thousands of capable boys in the work of pre- 
venting and extinguishing forest fires, and 
will be of enormous value also in the creation 
of public sentiment against them. 

“The Forest Guide plan originated in 
Pennsylvania. It was devised by Solan L. 
Parkes, Scout Executive of Reading, to whom 
the full credit for originating the idea is 
directly due. Already in a few weeks nearly 
6,000 Pennsylvania Boy Scouts are enrolled 
as Forest Guides. I hope the movemert may 
spread to every other forested state.’”’ Mr. 
Parkes suggests that Boy Scouts not living 
in Pennsylvania who would like to become 
Forest Guides should write to him, address- 
ing communications to Solan L. Parkes, Chief 
Forest Guide, Box No. 9, Reading, Pa. 

It will also be of interest to scouts to know 
that a plan is in progress for presentation of 
medals to 100 Scout Forest Guides who ren- 
dered particularly meritorious: service during 
the year 1920. For this purpose, the State 
of Pennsylvania has been divided into ten 
districts, alloting ten medals to a district, 

division being based upon 
the scout population and 
| forest fire hazards. 
The Pennsylvania De- 
T partment.of Forestry has 
li just published a 
| valuable booklet 
| called The Boy 
Pitt Scouts First Book 







Scouts Not to Par- 
ticipate Formally 
in Inauguration. 


It is listed 


WING to the determination: to keep the 

inauguration ceremonies to the most 
severely simple form, it has been thought best 
to withdraw the plan of having scouts from 
all over the country participate in the occa- 
sion. 


Baltimore Council Carried Off Two Prizes 
Instead of One 
- the January issue of Boys’ Lire, the list 
of the winners in the prize essay contest 
offered by the National Board of Firewriters 
was published. The name: of Billy J. Som- 
merville-of Pikesville, Md., was given as the 
winner of the first prize for the State of 
Maryland, and that of Scout. Mallalieu, as 
the winner of the second prize. We are now 
informed that Pikesville, being a suburb of 
Baltimore, is under the council of that city, 
consequently Baltimore is doubly to. be con- 
gratulated as having carried off both. prizes. 


Wall Scaling Record 
E are informed that Troop No. 7: of 
Christ Episcopal Church, Springfield, 

Ill., has the world record for wall scaling on 
standard wall as set forth in the Handbook 
for Scoutmasters. Eight scouts in uniform 
and tennis shoes started thirty feet in. front 
of a wall, nine feet six inches high. They 
finished thirty feet beyond the wall, 
the entire eight boys negotiating 
the sixty feet of space and clearing 
the wall in exactly fourteen and 
three-fifths seconds, according to 
the official time keepers with stop 
watches. Can you beat it? 


Idaho Scouts Go Into the 
Carrier Pigeon Business y 
R. W. D. SANFORD, j} 

owner of the Juno rac- : 

ing pigeon loft whose birds 
are considered to be the fin- 
est racing pigeons of the 
northwest, has _ presented 
the Lewiston, Idaho, Boy 
Scouts with ten pairs of his 
best blooded racers. The 
scouts will be instructed in 
the ways and means of rais- 
ing and training the carrier 
pigeon. Message carrying by 
the birds will be made the 
special feature. This opens 
a new field of scout activity 
which perhaps other boys 
will also be interested in- looking into. 
The world for scouts is certainly “ full 
of a number of things” and scouts 
should not only “be as happy as 
kings,” but about a million times hap- 
pier than most present day kings have 
any chance of being. 


Montana Scouts Study the Constitution 
R. E. E. GIVENS, of Great Falls, 
Montana, recently offered five prizes 

for the five best essays written by registered 

scouts of Great Falls on the subject of “ The 

History of the Constitution of the United 

States.” The contest is, we understand, to 

be made an annual affair. This is an excel- 

lent way of intensifying interest in the his- 
tory and government of our .nation. Mr. 

Givens’ lead might well be followed by other 




















public spirited  citi- 
zens. But don’t wait 
for somebody to offer 
a prize, boys. Make 
up your minds that as 
a good American citi- 
zen you are going to 
have a clear idea of what our National gov- 
ernment is and how it is conducted. The 
Constitution of the United States of America 
is one of the greatest documents ever written 
and well repays study both as to its content 
and the history of its evolution. 


West 


What Scouts Are Up To 
| an Evanston Boy Scouts pedalled into 
adventure last winter, when on a bicycle 
hike, on a lonely forest preserve road they 
found a $5,000 stolen automobile, which they 
traced back to its owner before he knew it 
had been stolen and unanimously and deci- 
sively refused the reward he offered upon its 
safe return. 

Troop No. 15, Bridgeport, Conn., is credited 
with having gained more applications for 
citations.for employers than any other Troop 
in the United States in the “ Jobs for Sol- 
diers ” movement. 

All Blackstone Valley, R. 1., is to have Boy 
Scouts as regular fire department aids. Scouts 
are to be instructed in fire fighting and pre- 
vention and will be so mobilized as to be 
ready for action at a given signal when their 
assistance is required. From the other side 
of the map comes the report that in Cordova, 
Alaska, a Boy Scout troop is to co-operate 
with the local fire department and will use a 

fire station for meeting place and 
gymnasium. 

Out in Fort Smith Arkansas, 
scouts were recently put on the job 
of recording their observations as 
to how well drivers of automobiles 

a were obeying traffic laws and re- 
ported that one-third of the 
m<«torists observed. did not 
slow down for railway 
crossings and were other- 
wise criminally negligent. 
As a result of this report a 
more stringent watch was 
set on traffic and safer con- 
ditions enforced. 

Another traf- 
fic job which 
won much 
praise locally 
was the aid 
rendered by Boy 
Scouts to the 
police depart- 
ment of Detroit in handling 
holiday crowds on-two of the 
city’s busiest corners. Squads 
carried long ropes preventing 
pedestrians from crossing 

streets during vehicular traffic, 

when the traffic direction. changed 

a squad leader signalled and the 

boys hurried to block the other in- 

tersections. The police say this 
work was never so well managed 
before and greatly minimized the 
number of accidents. 

Theodore Schmidt of Troop No. 

1, Galesburg, Ill., has been mak- 

ing a study of knots and we are 

told he can tie 160 different 
Anybody going to dispute his 


kinds. 
claim to be the “Knottiest” scout in the 
movement? 

Oklahoma scouts* of Jackson County were 
called out last winter to aid the farmers in 
gathering the cotton crop which on account 
of the scarcity of pickers, was in danger of 


being wasted. Each troop had its own tent 
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Scouti 
American 


Scouting is good ‘un, but it is a lol more 
= whatever life is to bring in the days ahead. 


with head up, eyes front,.and 


other country. 
| The forest is not only the mother of the 


° s i 
An Appreciati on of Scouting 
‘rom Boy Scouts’ First Book of Forestry 
By Joseph S. Illick 
is worth while. It makes real boys and then turns them into real men. A good 
Scout makes a y A good American makes a good citizen, and good American 
etlizens make America the first Nation in the world. 
than that. It is the best kind of prepara ion for 
A good Scout is seldom or never caught unprepared. 
een ines ee always ready to meet the present and the future 
3 er: \ 
= There is a lot more in the United ‘Slates than can be seen from a street car. It is the land, and 
= the boys and men, girls and women who know the land, 
lot the least valuable thing about scouting 1s that it teaches the city boy to 
know the country, and the country bay to know the country better than he otherwise would. 


who make the strength of this and any 


in, but the mother of men as well. Our ancestors 
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and did its own cooking, thus incidentally 
getting in some good Scouting practice. 
Patrol Leader, Baker of Troop No. 1, 
Salem, Ohio, reports active work on the part 
of his troop in the typhoid epidemic last 
winter. The Boy Scouts alternated with the 
Girl Scouts in working under the direction 
of the nurses at the commissary, and escorted 
or drove nurses in cars to different parts 
of the city where their work took them. 
This Good+ Turn was a strenuous one for 
some of the boys who lived at a distance, as 
they had .to get up at four-thirty in the 
morning and walk several miles through 
the mud to be on duty at the promised hour. 


A Scout Is a Friend 
— HALL of Troop No. 15, 
Bridgeport, Conn. proved himself a true 
scout not long ago by coming to the’aid of 
a young girl who was battling against great 
odds in trying to feed,- clothe and keep a 
roof over the heads of herself and her four 
young brothers and sisters. Scout Hall, who 
sells newspapers, read the story of Jane 
Cram’s difficulties in the morning paper as 
did many other citizens of Bridgeport but 
he did not stop with reading and saying 
“*Dear me, what a pity!” He got busy in 
a practical way. He cut the story from the 
newspaper, pasted it on a cardboard box, cut 
a slot in the box and started out on a house 
to house campaign, showing the _ story 
wherever he went. 

All day he kept at his self appointed task 
and at night brought $11.70 in pennies, 
nickels and dimes and a few larger denom- 
inations into the newspaper office, announc- 
ing that it was for Jane Cram, and he hoped 
they would not suffer any more. Others 
took up the work where the valiant scout 
led the way and the little family was relieved 
of its worst plight. 


“It Wasn’t Much!” 
‘é EE whiz! It wasn’t much. . But I’m 
glad it happened, ’cause it was the 
first chance I ever had to try what I’ve 
learned in the Boy Scouts.” So said Harold 
O'Neill, a Seattle Boy Scout, having pulled 
a small six year old out of the water at 
considerable risk to himself, and successfully 
administered first aid in bringing the child 
who had been five minutes in the water back 
to consciousness. The doctor who was 
called as soon-as possible declared that Scout 
O’Neill had undoubtedly saved the child’s 
life by his prompt and efficient action. Con- 
gratulations, Scout O’Neill! We are always 
proud to hear that a Boy Scout is actually 
“Prepared” and ready to do a good scout 
job in such thoroughgoing style and not to 
= ag head be turned: by praise afterward 
either. 


A Scout Smiles, But Not At the Wrong 

Time 

N Ogden City, Utah newspaper relates 

this interesting and significant incident. 

“ Twenty-fifth Street hill was slippery last 
night after the snow storm and_ several 
passengers who stepped from the street cars 
which stopped at the base of the incline 
suffered nasty falls. 

“The arrival: of street cars got to be 
quite an event for interested by-standers who 
guffawed loudly so they watched people go 
down as they struck the unexpectedly 


‘ slippery pavement. 


“ Finally an aged woman alighted, slipped 
and hurt her arm slightly. At this point, 
a Boy Scout, Howard Williams, took charge 
of the situation, first by helping the injured 
woman, next by placing himself as a volun- 
tary guard over the danger spot, warning 
Passengers as they left the 
car, standing on duty for aff 
many hours. There were 
no more accidents and no Y 
more guffaws. A 
Boy Scout had 
put the grown- 
ups to shame.” 
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= Scouts ante cae rf to their Nation and State by understariding the forest 
and taking part in its protection. It is just as important for people to think rightly about pre- 
venting forest fires as it is for them to think rightly about preventing fires in a town, or by 4 yr 
similar calamity. When you help to make respect and appreciate the forest you in 
its protection. é 
An understanding @ Ge forest end of Ep enerastnn od ofl este resources is growing 
aay among . In2 years the number of badges awarded to 
trom 153 in 1917 to 513 in 1919. 1 would like to see still more ia. 
Every Scout who gets this book will, 1 hope, not only study its pages, bul take it with him into 
the forest. compare what is here printed with what he finds outdoors, and so get to know the forest, 
which is the home o, scouting, and a great necessity for the welfare a the human race. 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 
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American and German Scouts 


Troop No. 48, of Philadelphia. He was only 
twelve years old and a little fellow stunted 
in growth by a bone tubercular disease, but 
possessed of an invincible spirit and enthusi- 
asm for scouting. On the hikes he made 
heroic efforts to keep abreast with the other 
stronger, bigger boys, his ever ready smile 
assuring them that he was quite all right, 
even though he knew he was not any- 
thing of the sort, as they, too, very well knew 
and generously slackened their own stride to 
accommodate his frailty, though pretending, 
for his sake, that they just happened to want 
to go slow for a little. 

None in the troop looked forward more 
eagerly than Bobby to the next summer's 
camp, and he began early in the spring to 
earn and save money for his contribution to 
the project. He was among the most active 
in planning every detail of the camp, and 
could hardly wait for-the big event to come 
off. But before it came, Bobby, the beloved 
had passed on to another world, leaving a big 
gap behind. His Scoutmaster, Dr. Cheno- 
with, said of him, “ He not only acted up to 
all the requirements of the Scout Law, but 
his face actually seemed to look a bit sugges- 
tive of the Scout emblem, with the ever up- 
turned angles of his mouth. Never was the 
loss of comrade more sincerely mourned. 
Bobby really stood for an ideal Boy Scout in 
the full sense 0* the word.” 

Hats off to Bobby’s memory boys! May 
each of us in passing leave as enviable a 
record and have lived and died as true a scout 
as he, 
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Scouting in Rhineland 


N interesting and significant event in the 

history of Scouting took place not long 
ago, when the Rhineland Troop, Boy Scouts 
of America, entertained the German Scouts 
of Coblenz (Deuscher Pfadfinders) at the 
Salvation Army quarters. It was a genuinely 
international affair, and though very few 
of the German and American boys understood 
each other’s language the most cordial greet- 
ings were exchanged through an interpreter. 
The leader of the Pfadfinders said in re- 
sponse to the speech of welcome made by 
Scoutmaster Thomson, that he hoped the 
meeting was an indication of the world-wide 
brotherhood of scouts which was to come and 
that he looked to the Boy Scouts of the 
world to be the means of ending the hate 
between nations. There was a short musical 
program and later the boys of both nation- 
alities enjoyed the scott film ‘‘The Knights 
of the Square Table,” the titles being ex- 
plained to the Pfadfinders by the interpreter. 
Later the entire audience participated in the 
disposal of generous dishes of ice cream, 
flanked by the reliable Salvation Army 
dishes. 

The meeting marks the first ‘‘ get together ” 
of the German boys with the scouts of the 
allied nations, and though it was rather diffi- 
cult to manage in the first instance, it is 
believed that this and other meetings will 
contribute largely to a better understanding 
between the nations and help to keep alive 
the spirit of Scouting in the Rhineland. 
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Why a Boy is Like a Watch 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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eye, smiled, and said, “ Why, Mr. Murray, I 
don’t wonder.” ‘“ What’s wrong?” I asked. 
“ Dirt,” he replied. And that was why my 
watch went wrong, and I missed my train: 
dirt had gotten into it. Here again a boy is 
like a watch—something gets into his heart 
and makes him go wrong. We call it sin. 
It is like dirt in a watch, and the only thing 
to do is for him to go, as I went with my 
watch, to someone who knows about the 
trouble. I took my watch to a watchmaker, 
not to a blacksmith or a butcher or a doctor; 
so a boy with sin in his heart must go to the 
One who knows about hearts and how to 
cleanse them. He must go with the prayer 
of the Psalmist, ‘“‘ Create in.me a clean heart, 
O God.” 

One time I asked a class of men that I was 
teaching to write an essay on the subject 
which we are discussing, why a boy is like a 
watch. They suggested a great many simili- 
tudes which I cannot stop to speak about, 
but some of which I will give you. A boy is 
like a watch because: 

He gives good time to other people. 

He keeps good time for a while and then 
becomes irregular, 

He suffers if put in the hands of a bad me- 
chanie. 

He grows dearer as he grows older. 

He is sometimes ahead and sometimes be- 
hind. 

He is an intricate and complex mechanism. 

Regular winding, like regular habits, tends 
to make the watch keep good time. 

Some are open-faced and some closed. 
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A watch needs adjustment, so does a boy. 

Both have jewels in them. 

We cannot get along without them. 

Each has a mainspring—a force which 
moves. : 

When he gets a little older, there is gen- 
erally a girl in the case. 


WATCH may be a very good watch, but 

if it tells the wrong time it makes a great 
deal of trouble; and so does a boy who does 
not tell the right time—does not ring true— 
makes trouble for himself and _ others. 
Wrecks have been caused both on land and 
sea, because the watch on the train or the 
chronometer on the ship has been out a few 
seconds; and the wrecks have injured not 
only those who were responsible for the in- 
correct time, but those who were depending 
upon them. 

Lastly, the boy is like a watch in this re- 
spect: The watch did not make itself; the 
brass and steel and jewels that are in it did 
not say to each other, “ We will get together 
and form a watch,” but someone with a mind 
took the brass, the steel, and the jewels, 
shaped them into the proper form, put them 
in their proper places, and brought forth a 
watch. So it seems to be no one can look at 
a boy without being sure that some higher 
being, with a mind, brought forth the love 
and affection and reasoning powers and the 
personality which go to make up a boy. In 
the very beginning God said, ‘‘ Let us make 








CORBIN DUPLEX 
COASTER BRAKE 





Just tell your dealer you want 
a Corbin Brake on that new 
bicycle, and—insist on get- 
ting it ! 


A coaster brake is for service, 
first, and comfort and ease 
next. It’s got to stand up, 
no matter what you call on 
it to do in emergency. It 
can't let you take chances! 
It must work when you 
want it to, just like the 
-brake on Dad’s big car 
must respond faithfully. 





The Corbin Brake is stand- 
ard or optional equipment 
on the following makes of 
bicycles. Insist that it be 
equipped on yours: 


Slow down gradually or in- 


stantly, as you prefer — Desiten 
slight foot pressure is all Snell 
National 


that is required. No jarring 


ar Yale 
or jolting or wear on the 


World 


bicycle. Twenty years of Excelsior 
faultless service is behind Admirat 
, , Henderson 
the Corbin. .. Quality ma- Cetin 
terials and workmanship— America 


Adlake 
Iver Johnson 
Emblem 


strength, ease, dependa- 


bility. 


Pierce 
We will be glad to send Pope 
you a free copy of Fred Cleveland 
St. Onge’s booklet, ‘The Indian 
Art of Bicycle Riding.’’ —and others 


Corbin Screw Corporation 


American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
206 HIGH STREET, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 


man in our image after our likeness,” and sal 
was He who made the boy. ee 
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HE slightest vibration of 





A* American astronomer, 
Professor Michaelson, 
has just made the most im- 
portant contribution to as- 
tronomy, it is said, since 
Galileo. He has perfected 


By Francis Arnold Collins 


Pops of Popular Science 


the earth is observed 
nowadays and watched with 
anxious attention. Several 
observatories in the United 
States recently noticed 
earthquake shocks which it 
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a device or measuring the 

diameter of stars, which is 

considered by scientists a stu- 
pendous achievement. His de- 
vice was first applied to meas- 
ure the distant star Betel- 
geuse, with amazing results. 
It was the first time that the 
actual diameter of a remote 
star has been thus measured. 
Observations show that this 
star has a diameter one hun- 
dred times that of the sun, 
and is twenty-seven - million 
times as great as the sun. 
The distance of this star from 
the earth is one hundred fifty 
“light years,” or the time it 
would take for light to travel 
moving at a rate of one hun- 
dred eighty-six miles a second. 


CIENTISTS are still theo- 

rizing about the fanciful 
scheme of shooting a rocket at 
the moon. The design of the 
rocket, in which a man yolun- 
teered to travel, was described 
in this department some time 
ago. It is now calculated 
that if the rocket is to have 
any chance of hitting the moon 
it must travel more than six 
miles a second or about ty-elve 
times as fast as a rifle bullet. 
The friction of the air encountered at this 
speed is sufficient to generate heat which 
would set fire to or melt the rocket before it 
had traveled one hundred miles from the 
earth. Another difficulty is to aim the rocket 


Babe Ruth, 


Babe Ruth (he has the ball) and his all-star 
Four -Powers Brothers of Passaic, N. J. 








Captain Charles N. Fitzgerald, aerialist 
and dare-devil, who is in command of New 
York’s Air Police, performed daring and 
thrilling stunts on top of one of New 
York’s new skyscrapers that fairly raised 
the hair of persons watching from Broad- 


way, hundreds of feet below him. Dancing 
and walking out on narrow steel girders, 
hanging by his hands, standing on his 


head, and other thrilling stunts were non- 
chalantly gone through by Captain Fitz- 
gerald, “just to keep in trim,’ he said. 
His agility and daring made even the most 
hardened iron-workers at work on _ the 
building gasp. Captain Fitzgerald’s home 
is in Tervas. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows him “pulling” some of his 
hair-raising stunts. Broadway can be seen 
far below 


to hit the moon. Since the earth travels 
nineteen miles q second in one direction and 
two thousand feet a second in another, and 
the target which is two hundred forty thou- 
sand miles away moves at another speed, the 
difficulty of aiming the rocket is very great. 


{fk stars and stripes will soon fly aloft 
from the largest airship in the world. 


The R-28, which is being built in England, is 
rapidly nearing completion, and may take 
the air on its transatlantic flight within a 
few week The enormous hangar at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., which is to house the monster 
airship, is also rapidly nearing completion. 
A navy crew seventy-two men*is now be- 
ing trained to bring the R-38 across‘ the At- 
lantic. Som f the size of our new air- 





craft may be gained from the statement that 
she will be almost half again as long as the 
B-34, the first airship to cross the Atlantic, 











Charles Powers, Art Powers, Jack 
Bob Regnis and Joseph M, Murray 


which astonished the world on her first trip. 
The new ship will be six hundred ninety- 
eight feet long and have a gas capacity of 
two million seven hundred fifty thousand 
cubic feet. It will have a diameter of eighty- 
five feet and a height of ninety-two feet. 


A Aztec apartment house has just been 
discovered in New Mexico which dwarfs 
all but the largest modern structures of this 
kind. It contains four hundred reoms and is 
made up of twenty buildings with suites of 
from four to fifty rooms apiece. The age of 
the building is uncertain, but it was evident- 
ly occupied in remote antiquity. Much of 
the furniture of the prehistoric flat is still 
preserved, especially the clay vessels, which 
show a marked degree of taste. The people 
of the Aztec villages lived in homes scat- 
tered about the country, and the apartment 
house served as a fortress in which they 
lived when danger occurred. 


REAT efforts are being made to split the 

atom. An ingenious method has been de- 
vised which consists in bombarding nitrogen 
with atoms of helium and watching the re- 
sults caused by the collision. When a 
particle of helium strikes the nitrogen atom 
the latter is decomposed and a. portion is lib- 
erated which is made visible on a screen. 
The work of observing this operation is so 
wearisome that no one can watch them for 
more than an hour a day. If an atom is 
successfully split, a revolution will follow in 
science. It is already possible to» decompose 
atoms of some elements. Perhaps some day 
far in the future it will be possible to split 
atoms of gold and other metals, thus realiz- 
ing the dream of the alchemists of turning 
one metal into another. 
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Model Aeroplanes 
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URING the month a number of interesting 

questions have been received from the 
builders of model aeroplanes which will 
doubtless be of interest to all readers of this 
department. By publishing the replies here, 
it will be possible to help many boys besides 
those who have written to us with their 
problems. 

A frequent question is as to the loading 
of the aeroplane in proportion to its size. It 
may be laid down as a general rule that rud- 
der-driven models will carry from three to 
six ounces to every square foot of support- 
ing surface of the plane. The lifting power 
of the models varies according to design, but 
even the most successful model cannot carry 
more than six ounces. Another general rule 
governing the proportions of a model aero- 
plone which every model builder should bear 
in mind is that the proportion of the length 
of the machine to its width should be as 
three is to two. There are special models 
where the length is proportionately greater, 
but this equation holds good for most models. 
As a rule, the equation governing the pro- 
portions of the model aeroplane and the pow- 
er of its motor to the friction: of its plane is 
complicated. When the dimensions are 
small, the ordinary equation would not hold 
true.. In the case of large machines it is 
different. It is bettér as a rule to proceed 
by the rule of thumb and test the proportions 
of your aeroplane and the power of your 
motor by actual experiment. 

It is a common mistake among model-build- 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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would seem occurred several 
thousand miles away. Some 
of the instruments indicated 


that the earthquake was 
twenty-eight hundred miles 
away. A dispatch next day 


reported a violent earthquake 
in China six thousand miles 
distant. It is an interesting 
problem whether the Ameri- 
can instruments reported the 
Chinese earthquake or still 
another. Interesting discus- 
sions followed as to the where- 
abouts of the “lost” earth- 
quake. The incident has 
served to call attention to the 
fact that the slightest tremor 
even in the remotest part of 
the earth is instantly re- 
corded. 


CURIOUS aircraft carrier 

will be the ‘‘ Langley,” 
now being built for the United 
States Navy. She will carry 
some fifteen airplanes, both of 
the sea and military scouting 
types. <A feature of the ship 
will be a huge platform fifty- 
six feet above the waterline, 
extending from bow to stern, 
having a length of five hun- 
dred twenty-five feet with a 
beam of sixty-five feet. When the airplanes 
are not in use they will be housed on a spe- 
cial hangar deck and will be carried by ele- 
vators to and from the flying deck. The 
Langley will have catapults on the flying 
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to left 














When the 8. 8. Kroonland left New York for 
Europe last Nov., 29th, she carried one pas- 


senger not on the list. This passenger was 
Maz Goldberg, 13-year-old Newark boy who 
was delivering flowers aboard the _ vessel. 
Maz got lost in the crowd and the vessel left 
port with him. He wasn’t a bit scared until 
he heard he would have to make the trip to 
Europe aboard the vessel. A radio message 
was sent to his folks informing them of his 
predicament, and Maz went to work in the 
ship’s pantry. 


deck to project the airplanes into the water 
The flying deck is so large that airplanes can 
land directly upon it. Special cranes are 
provided for lifting the seaplanes from the 
water. The ship will also have completely 
equipped repair shops. 


“CHEMICAL EYE” has been invented 

which instantly detects rays of light in- 
visible to the naked eye. The discovery is 
the result of war experience, which was only 
perfected after the armistice. There are 
many ultra-violet rays invisible to the naked 
eye which may be used for signalling pur- 
poses, for instance, which are only visible to 
the chemical eye. A battleship, an airplane, 
or an army on land, could use these rays for 
signalling, when they will be invisible to the 
enemy who could not employ a chemical eye. 
These lights could be used again in pointing 
out landing fields for airplanes. An enemy 
airplane, not equipped with a chemical eye, 
would not detect them whereas the airplane 
properly equipped would find sufficient illumi- 
nation to make q landing with safety. 


| a may soon be possible to stop vr turn 
boats as readily as an automobile by the 
invention of a remarkable form of rudder. 
In a recent trial in New York, a motor-driven 
vessel was instantly stopped by this device 
without shutting down or reversing its power. 
A vessel coming at full speed is stopped by 
this device at its own length, and can be put 
through many. maneuvers impossible in an 
ordinary vessel. 
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Winning His Blue Cap 


(Concluded from page 7) 
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grouch, but a real 
fighting disposi- 
tion. This time he 
didn’t wait until 
after supper, but 
started talking as 
soon as he got in 
the house. He was 
pretty mad, and 
the words just 
rushed out of him, 
but he finally 
calmed down 
enough to explain 
that a bunch of 
Blue Caps _ had 
caught him on his 
way home and had 
taken, his cap away 
from him. They 
told him that he’d 
better not get an- 
other one, and had 
added insult to in- 
jury by tearing 
his up right be- 
fore his eyes. Af- 
ter he had stormed 
and raged about it 
for some time his 
father quietly 
asked, “ What are 
you going to do 
about it?” 

He didn’t seem 
surprised at 
Plum’s indignant 
response, “Tm 
going to get an- 
other blue cap and 
wear it!” To tell 
the truth, he 
would have been 
disappointed if 
Plum had decided 
otherwise. 


RUE to _ his 

word, Plum 
had his new cap al- 
most as soon 4s 
he had the first 
one he bought. After leaving the store he 
started slowly toward home, and then sudden- 
ly decided to take a short ride. He turned 
west down the next street which crossed the 
Snake River. The bridge at this point was 
known as the Middle-Bridge. Another crossed 
the river at the north end of the town, known 
as the Upper Bridge, and a third, an old, ram- 
shackle affair, the Lower Bridge, crossed 
the river about two miles south of the town. 
The roads from these three bridges all en- 
tered the state highway, which curved in a 
big arc, following the bend of the river, about 
three miles back. Plum planned to follow 
out the middle road to the state highway, 
then turn south, and, crossing the Lower 
Bridge, come into town from the south. 

As he crossed the bridge, Plum noticed taat 
the muddy water boiled and foamed about 
the abutments in great waves. Two weeks 
of almost continuous rain had made a great 
difference in the level of the river, and, al- 
though the weather had cleared off, there had 
been no drop in the height of the water. 

Until he reached the state road Plum had 
his work cut out for him, for the road lead- 
ing to it was dirt and had a steep up-grade. 
But he began thinking about the Blue Caps, 
and whether they had planned to take any 
trips, and who was in the club, so that, be- 
fore he knew it, he had reached the state 
road. He turned south and began the long, 
easy coast to the last road from town. In 
what seemed to him a remarkably short time, 
he regretfully turned his wheel into the steep, 
rocky descent to the lower bridge. As he 
came to a sandy spot he saw the prints of 
many bicycle wheels. ‘“‘ Blue Caps must have 
been by here lately,” he thought to himself, 
but forgot them in watching the road ahead 
for treacherous spots. 

The gradual easing up of*the grade told 
Plum that he was near the river, and he 
soon coasted around the last bend for the 
sharp drop to the river. 

Then he gave a start that nearly made 
him lose his balance, for, bunched together 
at the end of the bridge, was a large col- 
lection of Blue Caps 

Plum almost stopped, but his faint hes- 
itancy was hardly noticeable. It was too 
late to back out, and why should he? He 
had as much right to a cap as they. 

To his great surprise, they hardly noticed 
him as: he came to a stop beside the group, 
but he saw in an instant the reason for their 
lack of interest at his arrival. Most of them 
were grouped about a quiet form lying at 
the side of the road, Slim Peters, bleeding 
from a deep gash in the head. 

One of the bunch, glad of the opportunity 
to talk, volunteered the story of the acci- 
dent to Plum. - 

“We were coming down the hill in two 
crowds,” he said, “pretty close together. 
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A sudden gust whirled his cap from his head 


came around the, 
curve first saw 
that the bridge 
Was gone, and 
stopped short. 
Then the rest of 
us came teafing 
down behind them. 
We all stopped in 
time except ‘Slim.- 
He got bumped 
off, and hit his 
head on a rock in 
the road. We can’t 
stop the bleeding 
and how can we 
get a doctor soon 
enough ? Nobody 
could cross that 
bridge on a bike, 
it would be bad 
enough to try to 
walk across, and 
it’s-so far to town 
from the _ other 
side that it would- 
n’t do any good to 
be over there 
without a _ bike. 
Bert Payne’s go- 
ing back by way 
of the state road, 
but that'll take 
too long to be of 
any help.” 

Plum hadn’t no- 
ticed the bridge 
before, as his in- 
terest had been 
taken up by the 
Blue Caps. Now 
he walked to the 
river's edge to look 
at the bridge. 
There wasn't much 
to look at, at 
least from his 
side. The farther 
half was standing 
intact, but, by 
some freak of the 
waters, every timber had been stripped from 
the rest, except a stout six-by-eight beam, 
which rested firmly on the pillars of the 
bridge. The water hissed and boiled below, 
and the distance down seemed doubled, be- 
cause of the smallness of the beam. 


LUM looked at the narrow surface thought- 

fully, and suddenly the idea camé to him, 
“That's lots wider than the top of a curb. 
I could ride across there, if I could forget 
about the water. But, gee, have I got the 
nerve?” He turned and looked at Slim’s 
pale, bloody face, and then he forgot all 
about his nerve, or anything else, save the 
fact that Slim needed help, and needed it 
soon, 

He walked back, picked up his wheel, and 
brought it down within a short distance of 
the beam. Then he poised, one foot on the 
pedal, and, with a gentle push of the other 
foot, rolled smoothly out upon the narrow 
surface of the beam. 

He had his wheel under perfect control, 
but somehow his eyes kept straying to the 
water below. ‘Watch the beam, Plum,” he 
began muttering to himself, as he pedaled 
forward at a slow, steady speed. A sudden 
quiet on the shore told him that the Blue 
Caps had noticed his departure. Then the 
wind began to rush about him, and he con- 
ecentrated his attention on keeping the wheel 
in the exact center of the beam. A sudden 
gust whirled his cap from his head, down, 
down to the muddy waters beneath him. 
Plum almost groaned. ‘“ My second cap!” 
he thought, ‘and then he had reached the firm 
planking on the other side, 

A yell of mingled relief and joy rose from 
the shore behind him, and Plum bent over 
the handle bars like a racer. 

The fence posts and trees seemed to fly by, 
but he hardly seemed to be moving. But his 
efforts told, and he soon reached a paved 
road. Pumping like a steam engine, his 
tires fairly singing, in ten minutes he 
tumbled from his bike at Dr. Hammond’s 
office. 

The doctor had just returned from lunch, 
and was not busy, so in five minutes Plum 
had him on his way to the spot in his car. 

Then Plum, wiping the sweat from his 


face, climbed wearily, but happily on his’ 


wheel, and rode slowly home, to get a lunch 
before starting on his paper route. 

To his mother’s questions he merely said 
that he had gone for a ride, and had taken 
a little longer than he had planned. Soon 
after lunching he left for the newspaper office, 
and on his way he phoned to the Peters 
home to inquire about Slim. Dr. Hammond 
had hurried him in to town in his car, and 
he was conscious, but weak from loss of 
blood. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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the Days of Speed and Sport ! 


r IS happy dream will soon come true, and his bicycle will 


add zest to his fun.” 


So says the New Departure Boy who is hiding in this puzzle 
picture, waiting to give a gold’watch, chain and dandy knife to 
the chap who marks the place where he can be found and best 
tells in 100 words how much the New Departure Coaster Brake 


means to any bicycle rider. 


But remember, to win the New Departure Boy's prize, you must 
send the marked advertisement and your story —which is to 
contain not more than 100 words— before March 20th, addressed 


to Department B 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Don’t take any horn that appears the same. 


the name. ‘Seiss” is stamped in plain letters to protect 


against imitations. 


Boys in every civilized country in the world, SPAIN, FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, ITALY, EGYPT everywhere are acquainted with 


‘‘Seiss’’ horns. They know the difference. They 
Horns mean Safety. “They Never Fail To Sound. 


struction of ‘‘Seiss’’ horns is — and patented March 


28, 05—January 27, 20—June 
All standard make bicycles should carry Seiss horns. 


cy 
dealers should sell Seiss horns. Seiss horns are built to last— 
give a loud far-reaching sound—Patented inner construction. 


They add to the appearance of the bicycle. 


OTHER POPULAR MODELS ARE 
“N-B"’—Same as Model “B” in 
finish and inner construction, ex- 
cept without the bell and ball no equal 


bearing clutch. Smaller than other models 
named but very durable. 


“N-B’’—Indian Red Enamel—A 
nifty, bright shiny, red horn 
made exactlylike Model ‘“‘N-B” 
Attractive and durable. 


“RED TOP” — 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST FACTORIES IN AMERICA devoted exclusively to - the 
manufacture of SIGNALLING DEVICES, TOY ROOTERS, light weight bicycle lamps. 


JOIN THE SEISS CLUB NOW. Send yourname, Membershipisfree. Nodues. Help 
promote Safety. Boys everywhere are forming clubs. Weshow you how. August Seiss, 


Nat’! Secretary. 


THE SEISS MANUFACTURING CO. 


225 ALEXIS AVENUE 


“CLEAR-O-U-T” — A moder- 
ately priced bicycle horn that has 


appearing black enamel horn with 
bright. red top plunger. Made 
under “Seiss’’ patents. 


“ROOT-O-U-T”—Another small but durable horn that gives 
good service at all times. 
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With the name stamped right on it 
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know Seiss 
Inner con- 


All bicycle 


MODEL “B” 
Handsome, sturdy looking Am 
in power for its size. — —_ gee oat Dareoese 


construction that imultiplies the 
sound volume. Furnished with 
brackets for attaching to any 
make bicycle. Works easy and 
smooth. Will last for years. 


A distinctive 











WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS 


A detailed description of all the signal devices made by 
Seiss. Shows horns for automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, 
motor boats and bicycles and juvenile vehicles. Ask for 
Seiss folders at your bicycle or automobile agency. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Will Have Complete 
High School Training 


HESE three boys of mine are going 
to have the benefit of High School 
training at any cost! Not because 
I think they are brighter or better than 
other boys, but because some day 
they’ll have to earn their own living. 
And I know they can’t rise very high 
or make very much of themselves with- 
out a good general education to start 
on. That’s the best preparation for 
the future any father can give his 
boys—or any boy can give himself. 
For twenty-one years my most im- 
rtant duty with this School has been 
Reising “boys” of all ages get the gen- 
eral education they should have got 
in public school—but didn’t. Every day J 
get hundreds of letters and many comeae 
calls from men and boys asking why they 
aren’t getting ahead. Nine times out of ten 
my answer must be: “It’s your lack of High 
School training. You need that to make goo 
pasiiien cnowledge’ That's why, I'm 
Tt nm iw . 
ing to insist on my boys completing High 


$9.00 An Hour 

THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR shows in 
Bulletin No. 22, yet, that every hour ay in 
complet High choo! ining pa 
om it $9.04. erefore ba boys and youn: 
men who had to go to work before you finis' 
High School ought to round out your general 
otueation, — delay. a of the ele- 
mentary facts of any occupation are cov 
by the regular High School course, and 
subjects as mathematics, English and the ele- 
mentary sci will of use to you every 


day. 

Don’t Be Handicapped 
I know of a firm employing over 2000 

people that won’t hire a boy of any age 


unless he has High School training. I know 
scores ot Co firms that 





their trained intelligence they “catch on” 
quicker, need less supervision and are much 
better fitted for promotion, which means bet- 
ter jobs and better pay. i e 
We offer four courses in public 
school branches, so we can take up 
eral education wherever you 1_‘t off. 
dur! 4-¥r cqusee —— ou in two 
years equivalen e four years 
course of the best public High Schools. Our 
ial home study method enables you to 
study during your spare time, taking up just 
the subjects you need 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-39 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
: A . i : Y h / 
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The Trail-Makers 


(Concluded from page 9) 


took part. The latter 
asked for the object 
of the journey and 
Fremont answered 
that he was visiting 











Fremont walked 
away to inspect the 
camp. Carson and 
«Maxwell came up with 
Wild Bill and con- = 
gratulated Miles. E 
“Put a notch on = aime 
your carbine stock,” 
said Wild Bill. “I’m proud of ye.” fight. 
Maxwell nodded and Kit Carson lingered 


as the others walked away to look after their 
horses. 

**Good work, Miles,” said Kit. 
my first bull.” 

He left Miles standing very straight, his 
mind almost stunned with the fact that 
Kit Carson had praised him and at the same 
time acknowledged an implied inferiority. 
What a man he was, to say that to a boy! 

“T've got to look out for myself,” Miles 
thought. “I'll be gettin’ a swelled head if I 
ain’t careful.”” And he went off to watch the 
skinning of his bull. Fremont had sentenced 
young Benton to stay in his cart for the rest 
of the afternoon and the boy had gone gamely 
off to his punishment. The field glasses had 
been picked up by one of the voyageurs and 
the youngster had begged Fremont to allow 
him to present them to Miles, who had re- 
fused them. He doubted whether they were 
actually the boy’s property to give and he 
caught an approving look in Fremont’s eyes 
when he said, 

‘“‘T’d rather not, thanks. I reckon I’ve had 
glory enough for one day.” He felt he had. 
Was not the tongue, the titbit of all, to 
be his by right of marksmanship? 


“TI missed 


| ae men were sent’ out on patrol while 
the camp was established. The rolling 
country prevented any wide sweep of eye- 
sight save from an eminence, and the quartet 
rode along the ridges. Wild Bill's suggestion 
of Indians being responsible for so great a 
quantity of buffalo in one herd was shared 
by others and Fremont had no idea of being 
taken by surprise. Already he had heard 
rumors that the tribes were none too pleased 
with his mission. It was not likely that 
they would be, seeing that its success opened 
the way for a living torrent of white men to 
cross the Indian hunting grounds, perhaps to 
settle in the rich valleys. The tribal chiefs 
were shrewd men and they foresaw very 
plainly that this might lead ultimately to 
the extinction of their race. 

An important part of Fremont’s task was 
to keep the peace, to make allies; perhaps 
the hardest thing of all, calling for tact. and 
watchfulness, for a display of utter fearless- 
ness and assurance. So far, except for a 
meeting with friendly Kansas Indians,: far 
back to the east, they had encountered no 
tribesmen, but they were close to Indian 
country and every day the men spoke of ex- 
pected encounters that thrilled Miles with 
the hope of seeing the wild riders, with the 
suggestion of danger. Their force, twenty- 
two men and a boy—young Benton—seemed 
utterly inadequate, well-armed and experi- 
enced as were all its members, but the voy- 
ageurs joked about the Indians and appeared 
to regard meeting them as a common enough 
incident, and Miles tried to reflect their pose. 


EVERTHELESS the whole camp _ re- 

sponded promptly and sternly enough 
when the cry came ringing, “‘ Indians! Indi- 
ans!" and one of the mounted sentinels 
came racing in, followed by the other three. 
“En force!” The man who had sighted 
them reported, and instantly the regulations 
drilled daily by Fremont in case of an alarm 
were put into operation. 

The mules were brought within the circle 
of carts. The driver of each vehicle took sta- 
tion on the ground between the wheels, car- 
bine in hand. Carson and Maxwell rode 
boldly out on reconnaisance while the rest 
mounted, ready to fight in the open, or, if the 
odds were too great, defend the camp, un- 
less peace or a truce could be established. 
It was not yet certain whether the Indians 
were following up the buffalo or determined 
upon an encounter with the white men. 

Soon they came in sight, about fifteen or 
twenty dark-looking objects that might have 
been buffalo. Then group after group darted 
into view at the top of the little hills until 
all the ridges seemed in motion. Within a 
few minutes between two and three hundred 
naked savages dressed only in breech-cloths, 
were sweeping across the prairie, armed with 
long lances and with bows, 

The various groups centered on the camp, 
whipping up their ponies. And Carson and 
Maxwéll rode steadily out to meet them. 
Every second Miles expected to see the white 
smoke of a rifle or the flight of arrows. Sud- 
denly the converging warriors changed tac- 
tics, to become a circling line that wheeled 
about the camp at top speed, gradually be- 
coming smaller. The bright heads of lances 
glittered, their coppery bodies shone in the 
afternoon sunshine, Miles could even see the 
flash of their eyes, and yet no weapon had 
been discharged, no yell sounded. 


HEN, with a whoop, two men broke the 
line and, lances poised, swooped down 
upon Carson and Maxwell. It was a rash 
thing to do, thought Miles. It meant certain 
death for the warriors, but it would start the 
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Maxwell's hand and he 
shouted something in the Indian language, 
angrily, it seemed. The leading warrior 
wheeled, swerving his horse and then rode in 
to the hunter, giving his hand. Fremont rode 
out at the head of the voyageurs, Miles with 
them, and soon they were in the midst of the 
band. They were Arapahos, in whose village 
Maxwell had once lived as a trader. He had 
recognized their chief, though for a time he 
had been puzzled. 

The chief pointed out the direction of their 
village, across the river, and, Maxwell trans- 
lating, invited Fremont and those he cared 
to bring with him, to his lodge. Meanwhile 
his young men would hunt the buffalo. 

So Carson explained the talk to Miles when 
the warriors had ridden off towards the herd. 


Up went 


“Want to go along?” asked the scout. 
Miles eyes sparkled. 
“Do 1? I guess you know. But what 


chance have I got?” 

“You might have one,” said Carson smil- 
ing. “You saved the life of the Chief's 
brother-in-law today. I figger he’d sure have 
hated to go back to his wife with her brother 
missin’. I know he aims to send the young- 
ster back in a day or so. Meant to right 
along but today cinches it. I wouldn’t won- 
der but what the Chief would take you along 
ternight if I happened to mention it to him.” 

“Gee! Will you?” Carson nodded. And 
Miles put another question that had been 
close to his lips for some time. 

“Didn't you and Maxwell take a big 
chance when you rode out to meet those In- 
dians? You could have killed some, of course, 
but there were hundreds of them. It just 
happened Maxwell knew the chief.” 

“Wal,” drawled Carson, “‘we were well 
armed in more ways than one. This is Arap- 
aho country. We kinder suspicioned they 
were Arapaho, to begin with. Maxwell talks 
their tongue well. I know some of it. They’re 
friendly, so far. There’s talk of trouble with 
some emigrant trains and the Injuns gettin’ 
Sore about so many crossin’ their territory, 
Friction’s bound to come sooner or later. 
They figger it’s their land an’ that we white 
men are crossin’ it without their leave. On’y 
natural they’d git a bit sore. Sometimes 
game is scarce. Hard winters. They don’t 
want to have to share any lean winters with 
strangers. But they aim to be friendly with 
the white men—and their guns. As a rule. 

“*T'll tell you what protected us most, son. 
They saw we were not afraid of ’em. And 
that worries an Indian. He figgers there’s 
somethihg back of you that he can’t sabe, as 
they say down in Mexico. It ain’t bluff that 
counts. An Indian can tell bluff. But, when 
he’s dead sure you ain’t afraid of him, you’ve 
_ him buffalo’d. That’ll pay you to remem- 

a 

“Tt sounds easy,” said Miles, “but .. .” 

“Tt is easy,’”’ Carson cut in. 

“ But suppose you are afraid?” 

“Then keep away from the Indians.” 

Carson must have seen Fremont promptly, 
for the Chief sent for him within half an 
hour. 

“I’m taking you to the Indian village, 
Miles,” he said. “Carson thinks you'd like 
to go. I owe you a great deal for your pluck 
and steadiness today. I shall write Senator 
Benton of what happened and I fancy you 
will hear from him. Now get your horse. 
You won't understand much of what is going 
on, save when Maxwell interprets. Just 
watch the rest of us and be careful to do ex- 
actly the same.” 


ILDS saluted and raced off to get his 

horse. Tige would have to stay behind 
and he told him so, leaving him with young 
Benton. The dog understood his orders, 
though his eyes showed that he considered 
his master was playing him a scurvy trick in 
leaving him. 

As they rode to the Indian village in the 
gathering twilight, they passed Indian after 
Indian, dropping back from the hunt, laden 
with meat. Miles thought of the tongue that 
was to have been his own to divide and of the 
succulent buffalo ribs he had so long looked 
forward to tasting. What dainty could the 
Indian chief provide better than that, he 
wondered ? 

The village was pitched in a scattering 
fashion along both sides of a broad irregular 
street. Miles counted more than a hundred 
and fifty lodges. Outside some of them, those 
of the chiefs, was a kind of tripod frame, 
made of three slender piles of birch scraped 
very clean, on which were fixed shields and 
Spears with other weapons. They entered 
the chief’s lodge and the lodge-master spread 
out buffalo robes for the party, consisting of 
Fremont, Carson, Maxwell and Miles. The 
ceremonial pipe was lighted and passed sol- 
emnly around. Miles saw that each Indian 
turned the stem upwards with a rapid glance 
as if to the Great Spirit, before he passed it on. 

With Maxwell interpreting, it was easy for 
Miles to follow the talk. Only Fremont and 


the country and lo- 
eating places for 
military posts on the road to the mountains. 
Such plain talk surprised Miles, but he got a 
little nod from Carson, seated next to him, 
and realized that Fremont was “ talking with 
a straight tongue,” laying the foundations of 
the reputation that would later make him 
known among the tribes as THE GREAT 
WHITE WARRIOR. 

The warriors showed no signs of the ex- 
citement and interest which the news must 
have brought to them and which would later 
be discussed among themselves. These white 
men wére their guests and their behavior was 
gravely courteous as they smoked and list- 
ened, the big pipe passing steadily, puff after 
puff, replenished occasionally by the head chief. 

The talk over, the squaws came in, bring- 
ing smoking bowls filled with a sort of stew 
that smelled savory with herbs. These they 
handed round and added, before leaving the 
lodge, a large wooden dish of the same food. 


TOT Lb 
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EREMONY faded with the feast. The 
master cf the lodge pointed to Miles and 
put a question. 

“He asks if this is your son,” said Max- 
well, ‘“‘ seeing he is brought to the feast and 
is yet so young. He wants to know if he is a 
warrior.” 

“Tell him he is the youngest of my 
braves,” answered Fremont. ‘“ And today 
killed his first buffalo at one shot.” 

The hunter translated and the chief gave 
Miles an approving nod. Then he dipped his 
fingers into the stew and all followed his ex- 
ample. 

Later as the voyageurs sat about their fires 
in camp before rolling in for the night under 
their blankets, they began to joke Miles in 
their rough-friendly way. He did not mind 
it because he knew it meant they had fully 
accepted him as one of them, but after a time 
he fled, Tige bounding beside him, and the 
two of them snugged down’ in blankets under 
one of the carts. It had been an exciting day 
and soon sleep claimed him. He dreamed that 
he was seated on a buffalo in full Indian re- 
galia, receiving the homage of the tribes. The 
Arapaho chieftain handed him a peace-pipe 
which suddenly changed to the flag that was 
flapping even then in the breeze on the pole 
that was carried as a flagstaff by Fremont. 

He woke, and it was early morning al- 
ready. He looked out between the wheels, 
his first thought, brought out of sleep, for 
the flag that they were carrying westward. 
Its folds rippled nobly, its stripes red as the 
dawn, seven of them, with six white bars be- 
tween. In the upper left-hand corner was an 
eagle, dark blue on white, grasping a peace- 
pipe, a sheaf of four arrows and a bough of 
laurel. Thirteen stars, outlined in blue, were 
curvingly displayed above the bird of free- 
dom, thirteen below. It was Fremont’s 
Rocky Mountain flag, designed for the expedi- 
tion. His own flag—and his country’s. 

Miles crept clear of the cart, stood up and 
walked over to the pole. The sky was crim- 
son, but the sun was not yet above the hills. 
The campfires sent up fine columns of blue 
smoke. The air was wonderful. All about 
him the figures of the sleeping men lay mo- 
tionless. On one ridge he saw the figure of 
a mounted patrol, gazing westward towards 
the mountains. 

Miles drew himself up straight, his shoul- 
ders squared. An emotion that he was not 
eonscious of summoning possessed him, a 
feeling of pride, of duty, that stirred him as 
he had never felt before. He brought up his 
right hand smartly to his forehead, in rever- 
ent salute, then snapped it down again. 
From now on the trip meant more to him 
than mere adventure. He turned away with 
a swelling heart and saw Fremont, standing 
in the opened flap of the tent that was al- 
ways pitched for him. The eyes of the Chief 
glowed in the sunrise. His glance touched 
Miles, then swept on to the flag. And he, too, 
saluted. 





Blue Caps 


(Concluded from page 31) 
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Plum carried his papers that evening with 
a light heart. Five members of the Blue 
Caps were waiting for him when he reached 
home and without any. preliminaries, Bert 
Payne got up and said: 

“Plum, we fellows want to thank you for 
helping us out this morning, and we want 
you to join our club, Plum. We got this for 
you, in place of the one you lost,” and he 
pulled out a blue cap from behind him. 

Plum took it, and mumbled and stammered, 
and finally got out that he “hadn’t done 
much,” and would be glad to join their club. 

As the boys filed out, Bert said, ‘“ Next 
meeting to-morrow night at my house.” 

Plum nodded, and, as the door closed, he 
felt his father’s arm around him. “I’m 
proud of you, son,” was all he said, but 
somehow the Blue Caps didn’t seem so im- 
portant after all, © 
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be more cruel than a blow with the fist. If 
he had not been kind in heart, given to meas- 
uring all his actions by his idea of what was 
right and what was wrong, that newly dis- 
covered power might have proved later a 
cruel weapon in his hands. 

But he was kind, and he seems to have felt 
about his skill in satire very much as he did 
about his strength of body, that it was some- 
thing that should not be used wantonly ; and 
in later life he learned to use it only when 
he was indignant over meanness or injustice, 
but then to such good effect that there was 
nothing that those who knew him dreaded 
more. In this case of the Grigsbys, what- 
ever resentment they may have felt over his 
lampooning was forgotten, for, years later, 
when he was president of the United States, 
one of his staunchest supporters in south- 
western Indiana was William Grigsby. 

Perhaps the greatest thing that he learned 
in his hard struggles to make the most of his 
life was to suit his conduct always to what 
he felt to be right. He did not believe one 
thing and do another. It must have been 
something of a struggle for an ambitious boy 
who was so strong and supple that he could 
throw anybody that he had ever met, to re- 
fuse good-naturedly to fight some quarrel- 
some bully whose chief ambition was to have 
everybody afraid of him. Lincoln could af- 
ford to laugh at such boys. He knew his 
own strength, but he believed fighting and 
quarrelling to be contemptible and wrong. 
He would have no part ‘in them, unless he 
was literally driven to it. If, as happened 
occasionally, a gang that loved fighting for 
its own sake, attacked him, they found, to 
their shame, that they were no match. There 
seems never to have been a boy in the com- 
munity that he could not pick up and throw 
over his head; or, if forced to hit, he could 
not straighten out with one blow. But he 
took no pride in any brutal use of his 
strength, though he used it freely in helping 
others. If there was a log or a timber so 
heavy that no one could lift it, he would 
shoulder it. He loved to test himself, too, 
in all sorts of games, for he took pride in the 
suppleness as well as in the strength of his 
body. 


E used his sense of what was right 

and wrong as one does a compass -in the 
woods, to point his way; and he would no 
more be false to that sense of right and 
wrong than the traveler would to his com- 
pass. ‘He had thought it all out and he had 
come to see that it is only by justice, kind- 
ness, honesty of mind and heart in dealing 
with people that a man can become useful 
and happy, and, as for himself, his mind was 
made up. He might never have gone to 
school but a year in his life, never had books 
or clothes like those that the well-to-do boy 
even in that part of the world in those times 
had, he might have to depend upon labor 
with his hands for his food and shelter; but 
this he had come to believe, that the greatest 
things in the world, greater than wealth or 
honor, were within his reach. And these 
were, to be loyal in all his relations, obedient 
to the law, cheerful whatever his hardships, 
and trustworthy always. 


Lincoln’s steady, determined training of 
himself made a strong impression on his 
friends. Many of the older people especially 
watched and often said to one another, “ He 
will make his mark,” “‘ He will be a great 
man bye and bye.” 


And, indeed, that is what Lincoln in- 
tended. He was ambitious to know and see 
and be more than those about him. Every- 
thing that he learned showed him that there 
were men in the world who did great and 
noble things. How were they able to do 
them? He learned that they had to labor 
and sacrifice in order to be what they were, 
but that did not frighten him. All his life 
he had had to labor and sacrifice simply to 
get food and clothes. He began to see that 
the difference in the usefulness and in the 
powers of men came from the fact that some 
of them so love knowledge and so desire to be 
useful that they are willing to make great 
efforts ; that other men are not willing to do 
so, wanting everything done for them; and 
he saw that these men who expected that 
everything should be done for them, that 


things should be easy in life, never became 


useful or important. 


H E kept his work of learning, understand- 
ing and telling others so persistently 
that by the time he was twenty-one years old, 
although he had never been in school more 
toan a year, he had an education which no 
college or university alone can give; to be 
sure, the college or university may make it 
much easier to learn these things, but they 
cannot do the work for a man, he must do it 
for himself. If a man is to have the love 
of knowledge he must cultivate it. If he is 
to have an eye that sees everything that goes 
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on about him, he must train it. If he’ has 
the power to think through a hard problem, 
he must acquire it by continually putting his 
mind to hard problems, never giving up any- 
thing that puzzles him until he has thought 
it through; if he is to be able to explain 
that problem to others, he must constantly 


exercise himself in explaining clearly by 
word and by pen. Above all, if he is to be 
truthful, courageous, clean, cheerful, rev- 


erent, he must watch himself constantly, con- 
trol and shape his impulses, training his 
heart as he does his mind and body. 


Lincoln had done these things. By the 
time he was twenty-one years of age, he had 
learned the things that are most important 
in education, and it was now time for him 
to start out for himself. He did not see 
much chance of going further in Indiana, and 
it is probable that he would have left home 
of his own will if his father had not made 
up his mind to leave Spencer County. He 
had not prospered as he had hoped, and that 
old malarial trouble of which Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln had died, had broken out again. 

One of Abraham’s cousins, John Hanks, had 
gone to Illinois, and had come back with won- 
derful tales of a land without forests to be 
cleared and of a soil that was so rich it only 
needed scratching to yield a crop. He pro- 
posed to go there and settle. The stories 
stirred all of the pioneer instinct in Tom 
Lincoln, and he decided to follow John 
Hanks, so the Lincolns sold their land, their 
extra stock and produce, and in March of 
1830, just a month after Lincoln was twenty- 
one, they -started, a party of thirteen, on a 
journey into the new land. 


VERYBODY was sorry to see them go. It 
was a hard parting, particularly for Abra- 
ham. He had lived fourteen years in this val- 
ley, from the time he was seven until he was 
twenty-one. He knew everybody within many 
miles of his home, and he was on friendly 
terms with everybody. He was leaving behind 
scores of friends, the grave of his mother. He 
knew that in starting out for himself—which, 
once this moving was over, he must do—he 
must go among strangers; but it was a new 
adventure, promising him the chance he so 
eagerly awaited ; besides he was too busy with 
the work of the journey to have time to brood. 
The goods of the family had been packed 
into a big wagon and Abraham drove the 
oxen which pulled the load, a task that re- 
quired skill and attention. The roads, poor 
at best,.were terrible at this season, half 
frozen in some places, full of deep holes in 
others. There were no bridges and often the 
heavy wagon broke through the soft ice 
which still covered the streams. Abraham 
had his hands full all day and at evening 
when they camped he must care for his oxen 
and help with the horses, for most of the 
party, including Mrs. Lincoln, were on horse- 
back, each rider carrying strapped behind a 
great bundle of fodder, 

The journey led them through two good 
sized towns—Vincennes and Palestine. In 
the first, Lincoln saw a printing press for 
the first time, and in the second a juggler. 
The man’s skill amazed him. Here, he saw, 
was somebody who could do something with 
his body that he could not do. He never lost 
his interest in this sort of skill, and always 
at fairs, in later life, he would go to watch 
the strong men throwing balls and perform- 
ing other feats of jugglery. 

To him much of the interest of the trip 
came from a little business venture that he 
was making on the side. He had foreseen that 
there was a chance of making a little extra 
money, so he went to his friend, Mr. Jones, 
of the general store, and asked him to make 
up a pack of things that he could peddle 
along the way—needles, pins, thread, calico, 
buttons, knives and forks, went into this 
pack, and it was all sold during the trip. 

It took two weeks for the Lincolns to 
reach Macon County, Illinois, where John 
Hanks had already selected a piece of land 
for them. This land lay about ten miles 
west of Decatur, the county seat, on a bluff 
overlooking the Sangamon river. There were 
acres of open prairie and much fine timber, 
—a really beautiful spot. All hands fell to 
with energy to build a cabin, and this done, 
to split rails’ for a field. Most of these rails 
were split by Abraham himself, and thirty 
years later some of them took a prominent 
part in political parades and political con- 
ventions because he had cut them. 


The field fenced, the ground must be 
broken and put into crops. In ail this work 
Lincoln helped. It was true he was now of 
age and expected, according to law, to start 
out for himself; but this he was unwilling to 
do until he saw his father established. That 
done, he set out on a search for work, his axe 
over his shoulder, for the first time in his 
life a free and independent man. 


(To be continued in April Boys’ Lirs) 
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Things That Every Boy Longs to Own—Bicycles, Scout Tents, Cameras, 
Roller Coasters—Are Given Wide Awake Boys for Taking Larkin Orders 


Among Their Neighbors. 


Here come the days of real sport 
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or take pictures with your own camera goods. 3! 
or have your friends admire your own For spending spare hours after Z| 
roller-bearing coaster. You can have school or Saturdays, taking orders, )s 
these things and be proud to say you Larkin Co. pays you liberally in Larkin = 
earned them yourself. Folks will be premiums. Live boys everywhere are 12) 
glad to buy Larkin soaps, pare foods, getting just the things they want, be- is 
toilet articles, etc., when they see all sides ‘having their own spending Wa 
the money you save them by giving money. Send for a Larkin Catalo = 
them the chance to buy on the Larkin and prove you are just as su-cessfu S 
Half-Price Economy Plan as they in getting the Scout Tent, the ( 
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New Larkin Spring Catalog FREE 
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Send your name for a free copy of the most wonderful 
Saxophone Book Free 320)"Sr" he Saxophone ever published, ‘Tells you 
when to use Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how to transpose 
cello parts, and things you would like to know. It 
each model of the Saxophone family. 
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excepti 






The Saxophone is the most popular of all instruments today. It 
opene up wonderful social and business opportunities for young men and 

women. Unrivaled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In 

Most beautiful of all wind instruments. 
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Why haven? 
Os ot hond 


T takes but a moment—to mark the 
career of your choice, sign your 
name, clip out and mail. 

Yet that simple act has started more 
than two million men and women 
toward success. 

In city, town and country all over 
the world men are living contented 
lives in happy, prosperous homes— 
because they clipped this coupon. 

In every line of business and indus- 
try, in shops, stores, offices, factories, 
in mines and on railroads, men are 
holding important positions and re- 
ceiving splendid salaries—because 
they clipped this coupon. 

You too can have the postion ou 
wantin the work you like best, a salary 
that will give you and your family the 
home, the comforts, the little luxuries 








































_ you would like them to have. No 
matter what your age, your occupa- 
tion, your education, or your means— 
you can do it! 

All we want is the chance to prove it. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and mail 
this coupon. There's no obligation and not 
apenny of cost. It’s alittle thing that takes 
but a moment, but it’s the most important 
thing you can dotoday. Doit now! 
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Oorang Airedales are loyal companions for man, 
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‘é EY! Shorty! Look at this hole run- 
ning into the hill! Looks like a cave 
with a regular trail running into it! And say, 
here’s a rock with some letters scratched on 
it—C-A-V-E 8-C-O-U-T F.-J.-P. What the 
dickens do you suppose that means? Sup- 
pose there’s somebody living in there?” 
“You bet there is! But, say, haven't you 
ever been along this trail before? Why, no, 
of course not. I forgot that you have just 
joined the troop. Oh, there’s a queer old 
geezer lives in here—long on advice—always 
spouting poetry—something of a nut—never 
an tell what he will do next. But he seems 





w like scouts and this cave makes a bully’ 


place to meet once a month to talk over any 

problems that puzzle us. But 

“Flop on your stomach, crawl into the cave, 

And you'll learn for yourself when you hear 
him rave. 

“There! You see he’s got me doing it too.” 

Hey, what's going on out here, anyway? 

“Oh, Cave Scout, I beg your pardon, I 
was just jo— 4 

That's all right, Shorty. akes more than 
that to get my goat. But come on inside. I 
see the rest of the gang coming. 

How are you, fellows? That’s right; ‘sit 
on the floor and make yourselves at home. 
All set? Fine! Now then, who has.some- 
thing on his mind today? 

“TI have, Cave Scout. I want to be a doc- 
tor when I grow up, and I want to know 
what I can do right now while I am a boy 
that will help me.” 

Hm-m-m., Him-m-m dum dum deedle de, 
didle di deedle di!! Look out, fellows, I’m 
of! 








THE MAN YOU WILL BE. 
Billy Smith said to me, I’m going to be 
A great doctor when I am a man; 
I’U master the art, take people apart, 
And put them together again. 
Iu discover the cure for consumption, I’m 
sure; 
In my honor all people will bow. 
Why longer delay—I’ll start right away— 
Please, Cave Scout, will you tell me how? 


Why, er, yes; the doctor you’ll be, as sure 
as can be, 
Depends on the boy you are now. 


Johnny Jones said to me, I’m going to be 
A great lawyer when I am a man ; 
Pr’ul work without pause, I’ll help make the 
laws, 
Doing justice wherever I can. 
Oh, won’t it be sport to sit on the court— 
In my honor all people will bow! 
I’m sure I’ll succeed, and all that I need 
Is the Cave Scout to please tell me how. 


Um, er, yes; the lawyer you'll be, as sure 
as can be, 
Depends on the boy you are now. 


Every fellow, I know, is anzvious to grow 
Honest, and manly, and strong ; 

To tackle his part with glad-singing heart 
In helping this old world along. 

But if we would win, it’s time to begin— 
The critical moment is NOW ; 

Our success in the end is sure to depend 
On the kind of boys we are now. 


HERE, now, that’s out of my system, I'll 
try to answer your question. Well, here’s 
something one boy did—a boy I know very 
well. He joined a-troop of scouts and took 
a liking to first aid—took to it as naturally 
as a duck to water. {t wasn’t iong before he 
was the best first aid man in the troop. But 
that didn’t satisfy him. He got books on 
first aid and medicine trom the library and 
read them through time and again. He made 
the acquaintance of a doctor in the neighbor- 
hood and spent much of his spare time at his 
office. He was a bright, skilful boy and the 
doctor encouraged him. 

In a few weeks a big contest was pulled 
off with hundreds of scouts participating. 
This scout won first place in first aid for his 
troop. A little later scouts from all over the 
state met in a big competition, and the work 
of this scout was so far ahead of that of any 
other boy that the judges gave him a unani- 
mous decision. 

Not long after that this scout’s father was 
going down the basement stairs when he 


slipped and fell. The boy heard him fall, ran 
down stairs and found his father unconscious 
on the floor, and with a severed vein in his 
throat. He applied the proper treatment and 
called a doctor. The doctor examined the 
dressing and left it on—said he couldn’t do 
any better job. He also told the scout that 
he had saved his father’s life. 

When the Cave Scout was in the army and 
was sent to the “ flu barracks ” for treatment 
he felt that he was in safe hands when he 
met this scout there as an orderly. 

This boy is now a student in one of the 
best medical colleges in the country. 


S4**: fellows, did you ever hear anybody say 
that “ good” boys are failures when they 
grow up and ‘“‘bad” boys make a success in 
life? Yes, I’ve heard that line of bunk and 
I don’t believe a word of it. You know I 
think the “ good” boys these people refer to 
are really weak little sissies without any 
backbones. And there is a lot of difference 
between a “ good” boy and a namby-pamby 
mamma’s darling. Yes, those petted and 
pampered goody-goodies often do go to the 
dogs when they grow up. And I think the 
“bad” boys these people point out as being 
successful later on, aren’t’ bad at all—just 
healthy, husky fellows, full of pep and go. 
Of course, they make lots of noise and some- 
times break a window playing ball, but they 
aren't downright bad, for if they were they 
never would grow up into useful, successful 
men. And isn't it perfectly natural that the 
up-and-at-it, go-ahead boys whom some old 
maids call “ bad ” should be the same kind of 
“goers” when they grow up? 

Well, I know that the habits we are form- 
ing right now, during scout age, are going to 
stick with us as long as we live, and are 
determining RIGHT NOW whether we are to 
be classed as successes or fatures in life. 
There’s something worth thinking about, eh? 

Every time a boy goes to school without 
learning his lesson and “ bluffs it through” 
he weakens his chance for success, for nobody 
can bluff his way through life. 

Every time a boy undertakes a task and 
quits before he has it completed he is robbing 
his future, for unfinished tasks are not ac- 
cepted in the world. 

Every boy who has a slouchy and dirty 
appearance injures his chances for success. 
I know a man who has just lost a good posi- 
tion because he went about his work with 
greasy clothes and grimy hands. I didn’t 
know this man as a boy, but I'd bet my last 
cent he was a sloppy looking chap. 

Every boy who is rude and impertinent in 
his manners is spoiling his chances for suc- 
cess, for rude and impertinent men never ad- 
vance far in life. 

Yes, every bad and disagreeable habit we 
can think of which can be practiced by boys 
grows into a bali and chain which hinders 
and drags in the race of life. 

So it doesn’t make any difference what we 
are planning to be when we grow up—doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, engineer, salesman, preach- 
er—our success or failure depends more than 
any other one thing on the things we are do- 
ing now in our everyday lives, as boys. 

Men are just boys grown up. If you are 
the right kind of a boy you will be the right 
kind of a man. That’s simple enough, isn’t 
it? So, for the love of Mike, let’s look after 
ourselves. THE Cave Scout. 
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Model Aeroplanes 


(Concluded from page 30) 








ers to imagine that models can be built any 
size if the proportions be correct. Despite 
many experiments, successful rubber-strand- 
driven models have not yet been made much 
more than five feet in length. When engines 
are installed, there is no limit to the size of 
the models. There is also a definite limit to 
decreasing the size of aeroplanes, but models 
less than two feet in length are not effective. 
The most successful long distance model 
should come between the two. 

The study of automatic stability for mod- 
els is very fascinating, but so far has not 
met with practical results. Model builders 
will find this a very interesting field of ex- 
periment. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Musicians 


OYS’ read the life 
stories of the greatest 
band masters aad players. Let 
Pryor, Sousa and others tell. how to dis- 
cover and develop your musical “bump”; 
how to choose an instrument; how to get the fun and 
profit of playing in drum corps, band or orchestra. 
You Mas*er a Conn 
Instrument QUICKLY 
Hydraulic expansion of taper branches, Conn’s exelus- 
ive process, insures easy blowing, beautiful tone. 
Built in world’s largest band instrument factory. 
Used in all great bands and symphony orchestras. 
Endorsed by Sousa, Pryor, Conway, Innes, Kryl, 
Creatore, Liberati, U.S. Marine Band and hundreds 
of artists. 
Free Trial; Easy Payments 
Get any band instru- 
ment for trial in your 
home. All exclusive 
Conn features at no 
greater cost. A guar- 
antee bond with every 
‘onn. 
Send post card today for Success Book and 
details af Sree trial plan. 








807 Gonn Bidg. Elkhart Ind. 
Agencies in all large cities 








There’s nothing like a wire- 
less receiving station for 
loads of fun. You can put 
one in your room or the 
woodshed. It will not cost 
much, You hear all the 
news first. Hear about the 
ball games, the U. S. Bat- 
tleships talking to one an- 
other, etc. Easy to learn. 
Simple to install. Send 5c 
for catalog “‘L’’ and we 
will inclose a free folder 
telling how to put in a 
real station equipped with 
a Brandes Matched - Tone 
Headset. 
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ch rto — require less space. 

contenet and book how to raise FR 
U ing Co., 3111 Grand Ave. 
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tes 5) Ssignmen 
MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles on 


Cartooning, Designing, Illuse 
trating, Lettering and Ch:.\k-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of ine 
forma*ion for artists and art studentse 
or money refunded. any Li yeare 
Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps n 

LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 671 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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ts for 288-page book on Stammering 
ayy Po 
2 yrs. ie Ne 
26 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. iil. St., indianapolis. 





ASSPINS-RINGS 


OMECT FROM fF: v To vou 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE: 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 


64 BREEDS tns‘tucks tarneye ana 
geese. Choice pure-bred, ly northern 
raised. Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. 
America’s great Sarm. ith year. 
Send 5c forl: valuable bonk and catalog. 
R.F.NEU Co., Box 900 Mankato, Mina. 














MONEY For You ssc: 
Guinea Pigs. Our mes- 


¢ azine tells where to buy, 
how to raise, where to sell. 8 montHs for only 0c. 
bbitcraft, Box 909, Lamonl, lowa. 
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Who wants to 
learn boxing? 


Would you like to give that big fellow who 
knows it all the surprise of his life, and box 
rings around him? Would you like to know 
the 8 most effective blows and the best 
guards? Would you like to put it all over 
him in a wrestling match? and to learn 
how to defend yourself against all sorts of 
violent attack? 


You can do it 


Marshall Stillman, pupil of famous Prof. Mike 
Donovan, teaches boxing and self defense to thou- 
sands of men and young men right in their own homes. 
You learn how to guard, hit, duck, and feint exactly 
like a schooled professional. After a few weeks 
practice you can make a good showing against any 
of your boxing friends. 

The system is simple and easy to understand. You 
start with familiar motions like the breast stroke in 
swimming and are led right into guarding, and hit- 
ting like a professional. 

With the boxing lessons you get lessons in wrest- 
ling (12 holds) jiu jitsu (15 bone-breaking holds and 
releases) with daily exercises to make you tough and 
enduring; how to train, etc. Also three rounds of 
shadow boxing and a history of famous prize fighters 
with their favorite blows, including Bennie Leonard’s 
Triple Blow, the Fitszsimmons Shift, the Dempsey 
Triple Blow, etc. 


Sent free on approval 


We send the en:ire course (six books) on approval. If 
you like it, send us $5 by the 15th of next month (6 for 
Canada; $7 for other countries). Or you can return it 
in 10 days. Mail coupon today to Marshall Stillman 
Association, Suite AD 203,461 Fourth Ave., New York 


—--——Use this coupon— —-— — 


MARSHALL STILLMAN ASSOCIATION 

Suite AD 203, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
S2nd your complete course on boxing and self-defense 

ete. as described above. I pledge my word of honor I 

will pay $5 ($6 in Canada: $7 in other countries) by the 

15th of next month or return the Course 10 days after 

I receive it. 











Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Deans Mentholated Cough Drops make life worth 
living. Just the wmecessary menthol to make 
breathing easy. There is no ingredient so generally 

by nose and throat specialists as menthol. 
Deans are as carefully compounded as a prescrip- 
tion. Instant relief from irritation and coughing. 


Deans is the first mentholated cough drop. Sure, 
safe and very pleasant. Keep a box in pocket or 
handbag. 


Sold everywhere, 
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The place was like a pocket, with the 
opening toward the wooded valley that ran 
north and south. On three sides of the 
pocket the hills arose sufficiently to hide it, 
and, being but sparsely timbered, afforded 
a far view of the country about. By day 
and night watchers, stationed on the heights 
and at the entrance of the grassy pocket, 


formed a complete cordon about the encamp- r 


ment. Attack, should it come, would 
naturally come from the valley, and in that 
case it would be simple enough for the Wad- 
chusetts, should they choose flight rather 
than battle, to slip back across the hill to- 
ward the east. 


OWARD sunset of the second day in the 

new village David went down the slope 
toward where the spring burbled from be- 
neath the twisted roots of a great ash tree. 
Three squaws were filling kettles at the 
spring, and to one of them he made known 
his desire for laving his body. When she 
at last understood what it was he wished the 
woman took much delight in filling her kettle 
and emptying it over his shoulders, a service 
soon entered into by the other squaws, who 
whatever their opinion of such procedure 
might have been, gained much amusement 
thereby and plied their kettles so diligently 
that the boy was soon choking and sputter- 
ing, to the entertainment of a nearby picket. 
David at length had to flee or be drowned, 
and so he fled, laughing, around the three 
and into the thicket that lay beyond. 


Shiyering a little, for the evening was 
cooling with the descent of the _ sun, 
David paused to make certain that the 
Squaws had withdrawn. Although he could 
not see them through the leaves, he heard 
their guttural laughter diminish as _ they 


plodded off up the gentle slope toward the | 


lodges, and was on the point of emerging 
from his sanctuary and following when a 
sudden thought bade him pause. 
Unintentionally he had passed between 
the watchers, and so far none had challenged. 


Crouching, he peered between the lower 
branches of the bushes. At one side, some 
twenty yards away, the picket who had 


watched the proceedings at the spring had 
turned and was again squatting motionless 
and staring into the forest. On the other 
side the next picket was not visible, but 
David knew that he was stationed on the 
first rise of the little hill that began at the 
thicket’s edge. With a little thrill of excite- 
ment the boy lowered himself quietly to the 
ground, brushing aside all twigs that might 
break and give alarm. 

Quickly the twilight came, for the forest 
soon shut off the last rays of the sinking sun. 
At last his hand held before his nose was 
but a faint gray oblong and, fearing that if 
he tarried longer those whose duty it was to 
guard him would discover his absence and 
give the alarm, he began his attempt. 


Before darkness had fallen he had studied 
the ground about him and chosen a path. 
Now he set out to follow it. Prone on the 
ground, he squirmed forward, thrusting aside 
the slender trunks of the bushes with cau- 
tious hands and freeing his path of twigs 
and fallen branches. 


Inch by inch and foot by foot David made 
his way through the thicket, leaving the 
village each moment further behind. At last 
the bushes ended, or rather thinned, and the 
trunks of trees were about him. With a 
breath of relief he carefully got to his feet 
and, still testing every step, made his way 
noiselessly toward the south, guiding himself 
by frequent glimpses of a great white star 
that hung in the sky above the treetops. 
When a quarter of an hour had passed in cau- 
tious progress he told himself that at last he 
had succeeded in making his escape, and that 
unless he was so unfortunate as to fall into 
the hands of a scouting party by daylight he 
should be within sight of an English settle- 
ment, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
In KING PHILIP’s POWER. 


HE eastern sky paled beyond the green- 

clad hills. A bird high on the topmost 
branch of a great oak tree chirped experi- 
mentally and then burst into a thrilling wel- 
come to the new day. A flush of rose crept 
above the horizon and cast its fairy radiance 
through the cloistered forest. To the weary 
boy who leaned against the smooth, cool bole 
of a beech tree the coming of dawn was 
grateful indeed. 
had traversed the woods, silently, cautiously, 
resting at times for short periods, guiding 
his steps by the stars. Progress had been 
wofully slow and now that day was approach- 
ing he had scant knowledge of the distance 
he had travelled. 

He had heard an Indian say that the 
English town at Quabasag was a little journey 
“to the south of the Wadchusett encamp- 
ment. A “little journey” meant usually 
from ten to a dozen English miles, although 
the Indians were grandly vague in such mat- 


All through the night he | 
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ters. It seemed to David as he paused to 
rest that he must surely have traveiled that 
distance, and now he searched the forest for 
indications of cleared country. 

Presently a well-defined path lay before 
him, proceeding. in the general direction of 
the course he had: chosen. The path was 
wide and: hard-trodden and tempted him 
sorely. By taking it he could make much 
better progress, but there was always the 
possibility of an unwelcome meeting on the 
trail. Still, not once since he had slipped 
away from the Wadchusett village had he so 
much as heard a footstep, and it seemed 
quite probable to him that he was now close 
to Brookfield and that enemy savages would 
not be found so near to the settlement. 

So, after a moment’s deliberation, he 
stepped forth into the path and went on 
quickly, though keeping a sharp watch the 
while. The trail turned and* wound frequent- 
ly and he kept close at the one side or the 
other that he might step back from sight if 
needs be. A dog barked afar off and was an- 
‘swered. The light increased steadily, and 
suddenly, as by a miracle, the forest became 
filled with the golden radiance of the sun. 
Only the upper reaches of the'trees were 
illumined as yet and down below the blue 
shadows still lingered, but the sight brought 
joy and new courage to the traveler. And 
then, silently skirting a bend in the path, 
his heart stood still for an instant ere it 
began a wild tattoo against his ribs. 

Not ten paces before him stood two 
savages, short, stocky men in full war para- 
phernalia, painted and feathered. Retreat 
would have been futile, for they had seen 
him as soon as he had seen them. Remained 
only to put a good face on the encounter and 
win by. A second look showed David that, 
whatever the Indians were, they were not 
Wadchusetts. Nor did it seem that they 
were natives of the country thereabouts. 
Their tomahawks were long-hilted and heavy 
of head and their girdles hung lower in front. 

His pause had been but momentary, and 
now he went forward, one hand outspread 
in the Nimpuck salutation. “ Netop! ” he 
called. The strangers made no answer for 
a moment, but looked him up and down with 
sidelong glances. Then one replied in a lan- 
guage the boy did not know. But the words 
were plainly a question, and David, resolving 
to pass himself off for what he seemed, a 


Wadchusett, answered in the Nipmuck 
tongue. 
“TIT am a Wadchusett,” he said. ‘“Wooso- 


nametipom is my 
leagues northward. 
visit to this 
Brothers?” 


sachem. We lodge three 
We come on a friendly 
country. Who are _ you, 


HE Indians seemed to understand some- 

thing of what he said. Doubtless the 
words Wadchusett and Woosonametipom 
were familiar: perhaps others, since many 
words were similiar in the different dialects. 
One of the two, a cruel-visaged savage with 
much tattooing on his body, grunted doubt- 
fully, but the other embarked on a long 
speech, none of which David could fathom. 
But he listened gravely and respectfully, 
paused at one side of the path, until the man 
had ended. Then he replied with ali the 
compliments and friendly phrases he could 
muster in Nipmuck; and wished all the time 
that he had at least a knife or spear. It was 
the cruel-faced one who solved the difficulty 
of intercourse by lapsing into what passed 
for English with him. 


“No talk um talk. Where um go?” 


“TI go English village. Which way 
Brother?” 

“What for um go English village?” 

“TI take message to English from my 
sachem.” 


“Where um message?” 
out a hand imperiously. 

David shook his head and pointed to his 
forehead. “In here,” he replied. Then he 
pointed down the path. ‘“ Brookfield this 
way?” he asked. The other bowed, but shot 
a suspicious and scowling look from under 
his brows. David took a long breath and 
stepped forward. 

* Farewell, Brothers.” 

Mutters were their only response. 
David swung on, a prickly sensation along 
his spine. That he had fooled them into 
thinking him a Wadchusett Indian scarcely 
seemed possible. Indeed, the uglier of 
the two had plainly been incredulous from 
the first. But, after a dozen paces, he began 
to- hope, and he was congratulating himself 
when there was a swift whiz-zt beside him 
and an arrow imbedded itself in a sapling a 
few yards ahead. 


(To be concluded in 


The savage held 
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schemes hardly ever work. They look like a 
million dollars at first and thirty cents after- 
wards, Remember Richard’s apples?” 

“Me for supper now,’ interrupted the 
Skeeter sweetly as he slumped into his seat 
and attacked a dish of stewed prunes with 
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a relish that caused envy and disgust in the 
hearts of his friends. 

After supper they hurried across to the 
Owl’s room where they found him almost 
buried beneath a pile of books on Agriculture, 
his hair in wild disorder, and a frenzied look 
upon his face. 

““What’s the answer?” Dick asked. “Trot 
out your beautiful scheme. Never mind the 
alibis. They won’t get us anything. What 
are we going to do?” 

“Tutor him,” began the Owl hopefully. 


“Get every shark in the course to cram him . 


so full he can’t help passing.” 

“You poor fish, he can’t write,’ Dick al- 
most screamed, 

“Oh, yes he can,” replied the Owl quietly. 
“You saw him write his name that day, how 
do you know he couldn’t write real well if 
he had to?” 

“Let him sprain his wrist the day before 
the exam,” suggested Antidote Jones, 

“Yes, and do you suppose the faculty 
wouldn’t see through it?” snarled Dick. 
“We've got to think up something better 
than that.” 

“He might get poisoned,” suggested the 
Skeeter hopefully, remembering his own ex- 
perience. 

“And have him recover just in time to 
play against Hull? Not a chance,” said 
Slippery. ; 

“Well, what is the answer?” demanded 
Dick. 

“We can’t work any scheme,” replied the 
Owl, “the only thing to do is to tutor him 
and get him by on merit.” 

“Huh,” snorted Dick disgustedly, and 
gloom, black and despairing, settled over the 
clan. For a few minutes they sat silent, 
racking their usually fertile brains for some 
plan by means of which Barnes could be 
saved to the hockey team, but finally they 
drifted out by ones and twos, realizing that 
for once they were up against a wall that 
could neither be scaled nor gotten around. 

The next afternoon Dick called Barnes aside 
before the practice game started and explained 
matters to him. That worthy only grinned 
and seemed to take it as a great joke. “Sure,” 
he replied when the anguished Dick had fin- 
ished, “if I-can’t play wid youse I'll play 
wid de scrubs.” This he proceeded to do with 
such success that Dick moaned whenever he 
saw the burly Barnes crash one of the ’var- 
sity forwards to the ice, and to add insult 
to injury in the last minute of play he got 
the puck and zigzagging through the first 
team shot a beautiful goal that brought vic- 
tory to the scrubs. 

The school was in despair. With Barnes 
on the team, Hull was sure to lose, without 
Barnes Hull could not fail to win, but there 
was no way around the written examination. 
Barnes, however, continued to attend his lec- 
tures where he sat silent, as before, and made 
queer marks in his note book with his stub 
of a pencil, wearing all the while on his fat 
red face a grin that indicated he was enjoy- 
ing himself hugely. And the Owl, strange 
to say, did not seem to share the extreme 
anguish of his friends. The day after the 
written examination was announced, he led 
Barnes to his room where the sharks of the 
course poured their knowledge in relays into 
his ears as he lay on the divan blinking lazily 
at the snapping wood fire. Each day the 
Owl repeated this performance, and it was 
rumored that Barnes was practicing writing 
with as much energy as he played hockey. 
Meanwhile, the days were fast slipping by 
and the school, as the Hull game drew nearer, 
resigned itself to defeat. 

The Owl, however, never failed to express 
his firm belief, when asked concerning Barnes’ 
chances, that he would pass the examination. 
“He knows a lot more and can really write 
better than you think,’ was his invariable 
answer to all questions concerning his pro- 
tege’s progress, 

The school thought he was bluffing, trying 
to make the best of a bad matter, but as the 
Owl had been known to work miracles when 
least expected, it was hoped his fertile brain 
was secretly at work on some method by 
which Barnes could get safely through the 
examination. Barnes, when questioned as to 
the progress he was making, grinned foolishly 
and “ guessed ” he would pass, and the sharks 
could only say that he listened attentively 
while they read him their laboriously com- 
piled notes. 


Finally the morning of the examination 
came, and Dick Sears and a group of his 
friends waited anxiously outside in the cor- 
ridor while Barnes struggled with fate be- 
hind closed doors. 

Burton, one of the sharks, was the first to 
leave the room ‘and the crowd fell upon him 
with eager questions as to how Barnes was 
progressing. 

“ He’s ’way over in a corner all alone, and 
he’s writing like thunder,” was the report 
he gave them. 

This news was confirmed by the next two 
boys to leave, and then Antidote Jones dashed 
all hopes when he came out announcing that 
Barnes had stopped writing and was looking 
out the window gnawing his pencil to shreds. 

Just before the bell rang for the close of 
the examination the Owl drifted in, a copy of 
the paper in his hand upon which he made 
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“THE MOST COMPLETE GENERAL BIRD-BOOK EVER PUBLISHED.” mysterious marks and grinned delightedly. 


“It’s a cinch,” he announced, 
“Quit your kidding,” growled Dick sav- 
agely. ‘He hasn't a chance, and you know on af] enny 
a.” 
Then the bell shrilled announcing the close 
( of the examination and Barnes came trooping 


out with the remainder of the boys. “* How’d 
you make it?” asked Dick. 

Barnes winked at the Owl who giggled 
delightedly and then turned to Dick, “Passed 
O. K.,” he grunted. 

“Like fun you did,” replied Dick who had 
borrowed the examination paper from Anti- 
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so le wit utifu It was s 1 I’d bett t layi i 
and ecevest designs of bird 5 powsee, all mode by artists who ome in OF ee bs ir pv "Hal " ea mon oa Both $ 98) f 
know what birds want, and love them; 20 full-size working pasar ay? : : ¢ 
mpl plement ii . , ne Yj 
F ij wmoont rere me poe ee Neo ¥ oe ea { Dick glanced at his face and saw that for i 
. S suitable for framing, ake pictures of his home and of -|'Barnes was serious. “All right,” he said Spe, tosusere ano made Y 
\ 4 
yy in natural colors and 180 correct pen portraits of the time, but don’t fool yourself, Barnes, you curable “gr ‘ey, i al They 5 
= birds, iuaineniie ~_ bitin haven’t a ghost of a chance to pass that have customary 4 
a hours ahead o: f get busy and sen ” % 
bee N Volume 42. But “procrastinatore” may be out of luck! ae iat ‘ Seamsare double stitch 4 
‘< The edition is limited, somake sureof YOURS. Write | , — _ Dick, oe age ~~" of hy 4 
j d will do. aps m not so ignorant as you Ink. ld ordinaril sell for Zi 
fey TORRE. Agutenee ) tell you I passed that exam. Wait and see.” more t than y lor: Z 


, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association | With a start of surprise Dick noticed Barnes 


1 1294 Perdido ., New Orleans, La.,or es had been speaking with a fluency unlike his 
Jacksonville, 
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1294 Heard usual short, uncouth phrases, but the next 
instant this fact was blotted from his mind yarn, 
when Barnes slapped him on the back and style, with rou 
shouted, “Come on dere, Bo’, let’s mess dem and sleovelecs. f 
guys up now. Where's de puck?” rr 
Two afternoons later, it was rumored that ye 
Professor Dansbruck had corrected a _ third Remember,one = 
of the agricultural examination papers and sweater aiid one pair of trousers for $2.98. They 


Dick assembled the clan in his room for a 
council of war. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” he began. 
“Owl, you and Barnes have got to call on 
the professor and kid him into letting Barnes 
=. Jour money at once. Order b lo. 42. nm 
“Not me,” replied the Owl. “ Really, Dick, L-11 oa 
there is nothing for me to do. Barnes passed Waiter Field Co. 210 8. ooo 


i eamineememe toe . 
'A REAL MOVING PICTURE MACHINE all right. I’ve told you that a hundred oobel 


For the home—Uses regular films—Not a toy « ” times, but if you are so anxious to know, let 
Can also be used as Old down @ces the Animal go with him.” 
stereoptican. At “ 


mame and ad- 



































I don’t know this new professor,’”’ pro- 
oa Co anne [3 S just like gli gliding through space to site clone tested the Animal. 
socket, z “Ol n Canoe Lazy paddle stro! “ , — 
$9.00each, Post Free, keep > you moving ‘ahead. Vigorous ones give you a All the more chance for you to jolly him 
Film and _ colored burst of speed that can’t be beaten. For an “‘Old then,” replied the Owl savagely. 
slides included Town”’ Be lightest, fastest, steadiest canoe you Finally, it was agreed that the Animal with ee 
oe jak $15.00 “The. built-in streng*h of an ‘‘Old Town Canoe” Barnes should call at once upon the professor 
Sentened with film makes it last for years. Send for catalog. ‘There and the Ow! crossed the hall and returned é o 
rewinder, more film —” canoes in stock. $67 up from dealer or in a few minutes with his protege, who had 
and colored slides. . been fast asleep on the divan in'the Skeeter’ 
Complete instrus- OLD TOWN CANOE Sores ‘ room » - f 
tions an aran - 5. A. v.21) : 
p< flee ey 193 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, % “ . ell, ral the Animal struggling into e 
Run Your Own Movie Shows s ulster, “if I’m the goat we might as well ’ 
Send remittance with start now. Come on, Barnes,” and they rat- Learn to play a man’s game 








order. 
+» We can supply additional 
“The Movie-Machine films of best . subjects, as 
Model B (1/20 size) Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pick- 
Wt. 8 Ibs. ford, etc. 
PARAMOUNT MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 1371, BOSTON, MASS., Dept. A 


tled down the stairs while the Clan fingered now. No other game has the 


their lucky pieces, touched wood and sat with same fascination. Learn to play it 
their fingers crossed hoping against hope that while young — and play better and 
_. es cae Barnes would be saved to enjoy it more all your life. 


CKH RT - As they passed Gus’s on the way to the EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 

( ) A professor’s, Barnes stopped. ‘“ Gee, I’m hun- . 

L —_ S AV E 25% to 60% gry,” he said, “let’s get something to eat.” ‘Just use the coupon below and we will send be 

SPIRAL PUTTEES on slightly used Sadly the Animal shook his head. “It’s | 08 FREE new book for boys. It tells you how 

- ede o 8.8.4 GRAFLEX-KODAKS too late,” he replied glancing at his watch. boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 
nm Made in U. 8.4. lameras and Lenses of every description. | « We've got to hurry to get there before his | the grand old “Ancient Game. 


















































































Regulation for Military—Correct for Sport 4 Equal to new. Save money. Write now for | 4. hour.” 
Size, | MUU in tale | et mal “MACGREGOR” 
eS SS _ = J arin nee boaaeas A neat maid answered the doer and ushered 
At Supply Dept., B. S. of A., your Dealers or write SS slightly used mk; ew cam- | the boys into a small parlor where she left Golf Clubs have been the standard Th 
es. =| “ 
195 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N.Y. ial,“ Mdoney ot satise » . saying, “The Professor is busy, but of quality with Golfers for over — “4 
Mfrs. te the Gev't, Military Schools & Orgonizations 1 let him know you are here. He’s enter- twenty y: rawiord, 
the photographic .= taining a number of agricultural experts.” McGregor & 
ey CAMERA C0. “DE poem The Animal walked nervously about the Canby Co., 
room looking at the foreign photographs that | GRAWFORD, McGREGOR Dept. 35 Dayton, Ohio 
covered the walls and examining some old 4 Please send free information 
INDIAN MOCCASINS silver candlesticks on the mantlepiece. Barnes & CANBY C0. and booklet 
Eels, Mink, Stusheste end slumped down in a chair beside a table upon DAYTON, OHIO “How Boys Can Enjoy Golf” 
Catch Fish, 22 fur-bearing ate and for Winter and Summer which was a plate almost covered with three > 
ape samnere wan Ge Spree. neers Bey Soous large greasy looking dark brown cookies, Name 
a a. r 
theme like a ay rap eacen aie Hunting = aanbing trips. Idly he stretched forth a hand and com- Street 
since Gescrts Pivapcodte attics They sure make life in the menced to munch one. It had a sweet but State 
° . Mi pe 5 Rhy nee mer rancid taste, but Barnes was hungry and he 
porn ba of Boys shoes and finished it, and a second, and was beginning * — 
BUILD THE LATEST AEROPLANE MODELS. Moccasins, for every mem- on the third when the Animal noticed what Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 
Exact duplicate of those in use today. Ascu- _ — ber of the family. he was doing. Anvthi one een 
rate models that fly are built from ading 0. “ —_. of * ” OPaates nything you n or the band— 
River scale drawings. Our new catalog com- © Laan tak tank weterpeect Toodquariere ford ay Hey, stop that you nut,” he cried. “You've. ia om ty BF, or complete equi 
pletely illustrating each individual model con- Moceasin for Winter Sports Hlofli at got to make a good impression on the pro- Used by Army and N ‘or big 
tains 52 pages of live information and 24 of fessor. Don’t eat those cookies.” catalog, liberally illustrated, fully de- 





the latest models. Also a full line of supplies Barnes laid half of the third cookie back gcriptive. | Mention what 


P P instrument i sts you. 
et been tamale 612 3. on the plate with a sigh, and mumbled Sold iS loadien music 
Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. : through a full mouth. “He won’t care, Ani- os Gealers everywhere. 

i mal. He left ’em there for his guests, For- | gasy LYON & HEALY 
eigners always do.” PAYMENTS 63-76 Jacksor Boulevard CHICAGO 
WEEKLY. NO SELLING 













































$ B ke thi k "3 STAMMERING, tee Origin nd The Age Ad. asta oo adhe the pe a as | - 
oys can make this amount week- } FREE ‘ook weatitied “STA a ts an e Ad- ea €& professor coming rapidly down 
ly mm Spare ane doing pe ay pet ee tg ah bound in doth and stamped in | the hall. OYS! MAKE MONEY! 
work for us. Write for particulars “"The Natural Speech M: ” gest, | The d 1 
HOLMES ELECTRIC COMPANY | | Sow auceul goa te worls tie Gut ceaameeee | rushed into the room, grabbed Barnes by. the Tire Patch, Liberal communion pad 
ea, Ill, (A suburb ¢« cago uttering, etc. cag to gncer $s yo liven Mile akes, Wie | hands and shaking them up and down cried Write NEVER-FAIL PATCH CO., Batesville, Ark. 
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years at the State 
elementary course 


‘fact, Barnes has had two 
Agricultural school, one 
was nuts for him, and to-day he entered 
school as a regular in the Upper Middle 
Form. Now I’d like the biggest feed Gus 
has and I think it’s coming to me, don’t 
you?” 

“It is,” said Slippery, “‘ but there’s some- 
thing else coming to you first for fooling us.” 


“Magnificent! The best paper I ever cor- 
rected.” 

The Animal utterly dazed stood wide-eyed, 
opened his mouth to say something then 
closed it with a snap and grinned foolishly 
while Barnes still munching his cookie said 
gravely, “I thought I did pretty well on that 
exam.” 

“Splendid, splendid!” cried the professor 
and then catching sight of the plate on which 
lay half of the only cookie Barnes had not 
eaten, and noticing Barnes swallowing some- 
thing his face became convulsed with rage. 

“ Fool! imbecile!” he shouted. ‘ You have 
eaten them,” he pointed to the plate. ‘ My 
swine feed cakes made by my new formula. 
You wretch,” he continued. “* You have spoiled 
my work of months and I have here now,” 
he continued, almost screaming, “ eigat pro- 
fessors of agriculture to whom I was going 
to show my triumph.” 

Barnes looked worried. “I’m frightfully 
sorry, professor,” he said. ‘I thought they 
were just ordinary cookies and anyone was 
welcome to them.” 


HE Owl wrenched away and sped across, 

the campus, his thin legs working like 
flails. With a howl of delight they followed 
and on the oval they caught him, rolled him m 
the snow, washed his face, stuffed snow down 
his neck and then in their delirious happiness 
fell upon one another in a glorious rough 
and tumble. When it was over they cheered 
Barnes, the professor, and the cookies, wind- 
ing up with a long school cheer that made the 
windows of the dormitories rattle and brought 
their occupants forth like swarms of bees. 
Then, with the Clown at the head, the scaool 
paraded twice around the oval cheering, 
whooping and yelling, until the doctor came 


The Animal torn between a desire to roll out on his piazza and with good-natured 
on the floor and howl with laughter, and dis- gruffness bade them stop their “infernal 
may lest in his rage the professor flunk racket.” F 
Barnes, who by some unknown miracle had Half an hour later the Owl sat at the long 


table at Gus’s gorging himself with creamed 
chicken, buttered toast, and huge slabs of 
chocolate cake which he washed down with 
many milk shakes while the Clan sprawling 
about in lazy attitudes watched him admir- 
ingly. 

“I wonder,” said Antidote Jones when the 
Owl finally pushed his polished plate away 
with a sigh of relief, “how the doctor hap- 


passed the examination, stuffed his cap in his 
mouth and anxiously waited for what might 
happen next. 

The professor bent over the remaining half 
cookie and examined it carefully. Then he 
turned to Barnes. ‘ Never mind,” he said, 
“there is enough left for my purpose, and 
your paper was splendid. I have given you 
an A.” 


Outside they found the Clan waiting shiv- pened to spring that written exam. He was 
eringly for them under a street lamp. “He’s away when Barnes entered, and he didn’t 
passed! He’s passed!” yelled the Animal return until the night before the notice of 


the exam was mailed.” 

The Owl smiled dreamily upon them. “I 
got him to,” he said softly. 

“What!” they cried. 

“Yes,” replied the Owl beaming at them 
through his thick spectacles. “If you stop 
to think you will remember our athletic agree- 
ment with Hull reads that a special student 
can’t play in a Hull-Sweetwater game until 
he has passed a written examination in the 
course he is taking. Now Hull can’t protest 
Barnes.” 

He rose, unbuckled his belt, let it out three 
holes, slipped into his overcoat, and said, 
“When, oh when, will my:great brain be ap- 
preciated here at Sweetwater?” Then wav- 
ing an airy good night he stalked majestically 
out the door while the Clan gazed after him 
in humble reverence. 


triumphantly and then told the incident of 
the cookies, 

With screams of laughter and delight the 
boys beat Barnes on the back and then in 
the midst of the tumult the Owl apeared. 

“ Passed didn’t he?” he asked sarcastically. 
“ Well, didn’t I tell you he would? It pains 
me at times to think how little I am appre- 
ciated .in this school.” 

“Yes, we all know you are abused,” re- 
plied Slippery Elm grabbing him by the arm, 
“but tell us the inside story now. Come on, 
spill it.” 

“Well,” said the Owl drawing himself up 
to his full height and assuming a dignified 
pose. ‘“‘I never said Barnes was ignorant, did 
I? Barnes never said he was either. I never 
said he couldn’t write, neither did he. You 
took everything for granted. As a matter of 
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past, and now came the talking that is dear 
to the hearts of men the world over. Johnny 
stood by the fire midway between the white 
men and his brothers. It was an important 
event for him, for he was to act as inter- 
preter. The necklace of bear claws that 
George had given him lay across his chest 
and his black hair was wrapped in the red 
silk handkerchief that he had won in the 
shooting contest. 

After the boxes of sabolite, or tobacco, had 
been passed, Vazilly, the old chief, arose 
and in half-breed Russian gave thanks for 
the white men’s hospitality. 

“We have boats in plenty, as the white 
men see,” he said, ‘‘and if they are willing 
to pay we will gladly carry them and their 
belongings back to the portage at Bear 
Cove.” 

After Johnny had repeated his words, the 
Doctor made a brief speech, accepting the 
chief's offer and naming a generous.sum in 
payment of his help. 


were on the crest of a wave the water would 
break over the bidarka’s bow and roll off in 
oily sheets that swirled and sparkled in the 
sunlight. 

George was brought back to the realities 
of life by the sight of a dark cloud on the 
northern horizon. Johnny and Stephan had 
already seen it and having no kamalinkas 
thev turned the bidarka’s bow homeward. To 
his surprise he saw that they were far from 
land and that Fred was not in sight. 


Johnny, noticing George's glance, explained 
that Nicolai and Alsanti had not gone far 
to sea for several weeks as they were afraid 
of a bad spirit that had recently killed their 
father. 


“Dey were hunt—de white whale,” he 
said fitting his words to the rhythm of his 
paddle strokes, “and Nicolai and Alsanti 
fadder—him name Nicolai, too—sit in bow. 
Bye ’um bye dey see big beluga and dey 
paddle quick. Bye ’um bye dey get close 
and Nicolai fadder trow harpoon and hit 
beluga and he dive. But beluga bad spirit 
and rope on harpoon catch on bidarka,” he. 
pointed to the narrow notch on the boat’s 
bow where the line had caught. 


For some minutes Johnny paddled in 
silence until George could no longer control 
his curiosity, and he said, ‘‘ What happened 
then, Johnny?” 

‘““When rope catch, beluga pull ’um down. 
Nicolai fadder and two odder men die—all 
same fox in trap.” 


As they swept around the sheltering point 
and glided over the still water to the beach, 
George could not drive the terrible picture 
from his mind, and as he thought of the un- 
numbered thousands of Aleutes who had 
stoically met death in the icy waters he real- 
ized that the white race was not the only 
one that could boast of its seamen. 


UT there were other men whose position 
in the tribe entitled them to the honor of 
speaking at the council, and as the fire 
stabbed the darkness, and the excitement 
increased, the talk grew less guarded. Unga 
John, a broad-shouldered man from the west- 
ern islands, made a heated speech in which 
he dwelt upon the injustice of boat stealing, 
and he was followed by an uncle of Johnny’s 
who made a passionate appeal to the Doctor 
to bring the thieves to justice. 
In translanting the speeches, Johnny gave 
his tongue free rein, for the loss of his 
bidarka still burned within him. 


, George, who had purposely remained silent, 

could hardly hide his delight. A chance re- 
mark of Johnny’s was written indelibly on 
his brain, and ever since the arrival of the 
Aleutes his mind had been busy with a plan 
that had stirred. every drop of adventurous 
blood in his body. 


Now the chance had come and springing 
to his feet he began to put his Knowledge 
of Indian character to the test. Beginning 
with their arrival on the Behring coast he 
sketched their progress westward and painted 
in plain words the cruelty of the men who 
had left Johnny to die. As Johnny inter- 


CHAPTER XII. 
“THERE IS A Way ACROSS.” 
HE great feast was finished, and the light 
of heaped alder branches threw a crimson 


glow on the circle of dark faces. The shoot- 
ing match and the eating were things of the 
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and Lincoln 


You know how much 
Lincoln has meant to you—how much the spirit of Lincoln has meant to this country 
You know what a source of inspiration he has been to mankind—the 
We want to help you give it to him. 
That is why BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy, Scouts’ Magazine, has arranged with Ida M. Tarbell, one 
of the greatest Lincoln students in the world and a writer of world reputation, to write 


You and Your Boy 


Ti is a wonderful partnership,—you and your boy ard Lincoln. 


—to the world. } 
very sort of inspiration you want your boy to receive. 


BOY SCOUTS’ LIFE OF LINCOLN 


This is without doubt the best biography of Lincoln that has been written for a boy 
because it presents him as living according to the principles of what is now known as the 
Scout Oath and Law. It pictures him as the regular fellow that he was, as a backwoods 
boy enjoying all the fun and thrill of pioneer life. yet carries with it all the inspiration 
that Lincoln took with him to the White House and gave to this country in the darkest 
moments of its history. 

Here’s an opportunity for YOU AND YOUR BOY AND LINCOLN to join a partnership. 
Get this wonderful story before your boy through BOYS’ LIFE. Subscribe to the magazine 
for him and then after he has read it, read it yourself and see if there isn’t a lot for you 
to gain from this intimate story of our greatest statesman and citizen. 

To help you help your boy we will make you a special offer—the complete Lincoln serial 
for $1.00. In book form it is likely to be at least $2.50; in 


Boys’ Life for 8 Months 
Only $1.00 


(Under all other circumstances BOYS’ LIFE sells for $2.00 a year—20c. a single copy.) 
Order for your boy NOW. The great Lincoln story begins with the February numbe 


ESIDES the complete Lincoln serial which is a corking good story, full of fun and thrills, 

history and inspiration, these eight numbers of BOYS’ LIFE will contain at least two 

complete serials, a host of smashing short stories, departments that are full of interest 
and special articles on Scouting, Natural History, Camping and every other subject that 
appeals to a red-blooded boy. For instance, there will be 


Five Fine Fiction Numbers 
with Stories by 
Brewer Corcoran, J. Allan Dunn, E. L. Bacon, 
Joseph B. Ames, Edward Leonard, Archibald 
Rutledge, Wilbur S. Boyer, Raymond Spears, 
Charles Tenney Jackson, Capt. A. P. Cor- 
coran, Hapsburgh Liebe and many others. 


Three Big Camping Numbers 
with Articles by 


Dan Beard, Belmore Browne, Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, J. Alden Loring, Charles L. 
(Grizzly) Smith, Arthur F. Rice, Frederick 
K. Vreeland, John Burroughs, Ladd Plumley, 
Ed. L. Carson and many others. 


And These Additional Serials 
By Joseph B. Ames 
By Irving Crump 


Torrance From Texas 


Oz, Son of Fire 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
PUBLISHERS BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY: 


FOR $1.00 ENCLOSED SEND ME_ BOYS’ LIFE FOR 8 MONTHS, BEGINNING WITH 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, IN WHICH WILL APPEAR OOMPLETE THE IDA M, TARBELL 
BOY SCOUTS’ LIFE OF LINCOLN, AND IN OONSIDERATION OF MY EARLY REMITTANCE 
SEND MBE WITHOUT EXTRA COST A COPY OF THE BIG 80-PAGE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


NAMB .ccccccpocccccccccecccccccccoctccccsccecese Ccwcccccensoes 
STREET OR ROUTE... eeeeeeee eer creccveccccccceeeceserss 
CITY OR TOWN..... sees eo eeccecccccsece 00000.0.0.0.0.0 458 058 
STATE ...... oeccces soseve Po eeecesieesccccecs hile obepeoab She Me oak 


Canadian postage, 20c. extra. 


Foreign postage, 40c. extra, 




















Where is your boy going to spend 












the summer? 
cation, 


ercise and real fun. Culver 


ciated with. 


afloat, in the saddle or on the 


Give him a planned ya- 
chock full of body-building ex- 
Summer 
School boys are the sort that you will 
want your son to know and to be asso- 
A real boy’s vacation on 
the shores of Lake Maxinkuckee either 
hike 


NAVAL 
CAVALRY 
WOODCRAFT for younger boys 


will put him in shape for school and 
















give him a vacation 

lasting memory. 

Send for the 

that appeals to him. Address 
Culver, Ind. 

(On Lake Mazinkuckee) 


that will be 
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eatalog of the school 

























































Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. A large 
proportion of the younger 
g-neration of successful news- 
paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained 














by the Landon “ Picture 
Chart” Method. Use your 
spare time. Learn to make.” 


original drawings by the 
method which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
and examples of the work of successful boy students 
which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 


wour age. 
School 


696 National Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


PUBLIC SALE 


Uncle Sam buys only best quality 

—you do likewise. We offer you 

this first quality merchandise at 

auction bargain prices. 

HEAVY WOOL SOCKS.......- 

HEAVY WOOL UNDERW HAR 
2 


MEDIUM WEIGHT heron? > 





WEAR. 
WINTER CAPS... 
WINTER MITTENS .1.00 
OLIVE DRAB SHIRTS. ...4.50 
HEAVY SWEATERS......6.50 
RUBBER BOOTS 50 
WOOL BREECHES........ 2.50 
and 5000 other articles for fall and winier wear 

Send for Army and Navy Folder 114 

ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 

245 W. 42d St., New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 


to youFREE 


Fasiest ‘Tiding, “most comfortable whee! 
built. We'll ship it to you on approval. 
You'll wantit sure when you see the 
18 exclusive features of the splendid 
1921 model electrically equipped , 


BIACK BEAUTY* 


Big color-illustrated catalog shows large 
variety of styles—describes featured 
fully. Choose the wheel and we'll ship 
express prepaid on approval without 
cost. A small deposit and A LLAR 
A WEEK makes it yours. Our direct 
factory price saves you money—a sav- 
ing you cannot afford to overlook, 
5 year guaranty and 6 months’ ac’ 
cident ag Yong with every wheel. 
Send now for big color- 
illustrated catalog— it’s FREE! 
Haverford Cycle Company 
Established 25 years 
Dept. 

























153 Philadelphia, Pa, 
Be a Black Beauty Owner Agent 








Boys! Here’s Official 
Scout Axe — Plumb 


A superb axe that will keep 
sharp nad outlast ordinary 
axes by years. 

Made of one piece special 
analysis steel—heat treated 
same as armor plate. “‘Bit’’ 
extends for one and one-half 
inches from cutting edge. 
Can be ground and reground, 
won't go soft. Has nail pull- 
ing slot. Dark green handles 
—perfectly balanced. ‘ 
Price 





Sold by Hardware Dealers 
Everywhere 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 






















FREE CATALOGS Boys’ or Girls’ camps. 
Relative standing from rsonal inspection. 
Expert advice. Also School catalog. Write 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 

rters for mp Informatio: 
Times Bdg., New York or Masonic Temele, Chieago 


SAMPLES SENT 


to class or club officers. Big c 
FREE to anyone. Best goods, = 7 
prices. No. 578. two colors, three let- 
ters, date, silver plate, 35¢ each; 
12 or more 300 each; sterling, S5c 
each; 12 or more 50c each. 
Get orders in before prices advance. 


METAL ARTS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

































No. 578 














CORNETISTS 


who have trouble with 
WEAK LIPS OR HIGH 
TONES should send for 
our BOOK OF POINTERS. 
Sent Free. 


Virtuoso Cornet Schoo! 



















BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Puzzles, jokes and 
sensational escapes. 
Big new illus. catalog 
and 50c trick for 10 


cents, coin or stamps. 


Oaks Magical Co., Dept, 510, Oshkosh, Wis. 









Violin, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, 

Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music a, 

pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb V \ 4 no 

Ukuiele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor 1 Btrge a ‘Banjo abso- 

lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 

cess or po . Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 640 CHICAGO, ILL. 














, Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size ps 10 — shell. 

60¢ at your dealers mail, postpaid. 
Write for catalog of Marble's ‘3 sty Specialties = 
Sportsmen. 324 
_—y ARMS & MFG. CO. 
5092 Delta A’ Gladstene, 
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. Just out—complete catalog FREE 

of latest jazz hits, also stan- 

dard saxophone solos, duets, trios, 
es— sel ns. Lar; 





SAXOPHONE SHOP, 73E. Van Buren St.,Chicago 
HAWE YOU PLAYED IT? 
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who like excitement. 
soldin 1920. 30c 
PATHFINDER NOVELTY CoO. 
Dept. B, 15 Locust St., Rochester, N. Y. 





preted, a chorus of assenting ‘‘Ahs” came 
from the circle. 

As he went on the excitement grew until 
a deep wave of enthusiasm passed through 
the circle. 


“To escape south the thieves must go 
west, must they not?” he asked, and a deep 
chorus of “Ah” boomed forth like an 


answer to a prayer. 

“But it is too late to follow,” George con- 
tinued, “The thieves will travel at night 
as well as day, while the Aleutes must stop 
to hunt.” 


“It is true,” the Aleutes answered, and 
George, feeling the moment to strike had 
come, shot his last arrow. Holding aloft 


the seal charm that Johnny had given him, 
he said. 

‘I am a friend of the Aleutes, and I will 
eatch the white men if you will help. South- 


ward, through the Frozen Barrier, runs the 
Aleute road. Give me a guide and I will 
beat the thieves to Kodiak and stop them 


there.” 

As Johnny passed the challenge on, there 
was an uproar. Vazilly and several of the 
older men opposed the plan but the younger 
element would stand no opposition. 

“We have seen the graves of white men, 
and no harm came to them!” Johnny cried. 

A shout of approval followed his words, 
and Vazilly, raising his hands to bring 
silence, spoke as a guardian of the old laws. 
The aged chief made an impressive picture 
as he stood above his tribesmen in the light 
of the leaping flames. His rugged features, 
moulded by driving sleet and burning sun 
through more than a half century of ex- 
posure, seemed chiselled from bronze, while 
his powerful frame loomed dark against the 
firelight. 

“Ye are my people, and I am but one of 
the tribe,” he said, ‘‘and ye know that in- 


land among the frozen mountains lies the 
valley where our chiefs lie sleeping the long 
sleep. It is through this valley that the 


white man must pass to reach the southern 
sea. I fear the wrath of the dead! The 
herds of spirit caribou will flee, and the 
ghosts of our ancestors will turn on us in 
anger! Beware the wrath of the Dead! I 
have spoken!” 

(To be continued in 4 
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OUR HOW-TO-MAKE CONTEST 
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1. For the best description and drawing 
of an article which a reader has originated 
and used, Boys’ LiFe each month will give a 
prize of $5.00. 


2. Any reader of tors’ LiFe under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must not exceed 1000 
words. 

4. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. Drawings 


must be in ink and should be on a separate 
sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. 

5. The name, address and age of the au- 
thor, and, if a scout, his troop number, should 
appear in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for return should be 
enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accompanied 
will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must be marked “ For the 
How-to-Make Contest ” and must reach us by 
the tenth of the second month preceding the 
date of issue. 

8. The Editors of Boys’ Lire will act as 
judges of the plans submitted. 
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These instructions must be followed; other- 
wise pictures will not be considered : 

1. Pictures must be related to Scouting 
directly or indirectly. 


Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
_ campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 
2. Photographs for any contest must 


reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Boys’ LiFe. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 





published become the property of Boys’ LIFE, 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your. stamp album. 


Use our approval sheets. which contain stamps of 
particular countries or stamps of rare varieties to 
help you select an interesting set. 

Write us today, giving the name of some re- 
sponsible person and we will send you several 
approval sheets of the stamps you want. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 

83 West 44th Street NEW YORK 





MALAY STATES TIGERS 


4 All diff. beauties for only...... bescees 06 
10 diff. Animal Stamps................%. .10 
10 GI, WF SCAMS. ...ccccccccccvcccece -10 
20 diff. French Colonials............+++. -15 
25 diff. British Colonials................ 12 
20 diff. Stamps from 20 diff. countries & 

SD BS, 9:06:00600 40 66000080.000046340 05 


FOYE STAMP COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 





Stamps Free 70,0nct Toren sump 


Postage 2c. Mention thig paper. Large album, 1l5c 
List of 1000 stamps at %c each and 1500 stamps at lc 
each. If possible send names 2 collectors. We buy 


8 Ds. 
QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO. OHIO 
STAM 105 Chine. Egypt, Etc., Stamp Diction 
ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Coupons 
2c. Stamp Album, over 500 eaten. with 4 
names of countries, etc.,3e. Bigger ones, 12c, 35c .90c, $2. 


Ilas. world catalog of stampss 4 BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St 
porte: Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 


bum manfacturers. 

STAMPS! 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba, 
China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, 

Venezuela, etc., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c; 1000 all 

different, fine collection in itself, $5; 100 different U. S. 

30c.; 1000 hao Agents wtd., 50 per cent com. 


List free! 1 BUY STAMPS. 
L. B. DOVER LONGMONT, COLO. 


BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 
51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 
scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. S. revenue, perfora- 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All only 
9c. _— approvals. British Colonies, etc. Large dis- 


coun 
Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg.,St. Louis Mo, 


158 














Genuine Foreign Stamps— Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and Only 10c. 


Servi ice. Guatemala, China, _ etc. 
"inest Apyrevat: al Sheets 50 to 60. ~ 4 cent. 
GENTS ED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 


We Buy Kf ig 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., 


65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries. Including Africa, Asia, Aystralia, Europe 
West ope etc., -— our pamphlet which tells you “How 
to make ion of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
I6CENTS—A. BIG BARG AIN. een City Stamp & Coin 
Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I send selec- 


DISCOUNT 1sené ane 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


Established 25 years. 
Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, mo, 











To 
proval sheets, AUSTRIA, 
USED, Cat. Nos. 168 to 171. 50% to 70% 
discount from _ catalogue prices. Premium 
stamps with all orders. Write to-day. 
HARBEC STAMP CO., Box 53, Roselle, N. J. 
—- 25 diff. U. S. with 60% approvals. Encl. 
c. 100 
diff. U. S., 40 diff. Asia, 40 diff. No. America 
(no U. S.), 40 diff. So. America, 30 diff. 
ae 100 diff. Europe. Any 5 packets 
or 

C. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 


all applicants for our low-priced ap- 
1917, COMPLETE, 








FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 


hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50% 


Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 

100 So. Cent. Am, $1; 100 Skandinavia $1; 

100 Br. Cols. $1; 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF, 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5. 

U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 
STAM Peru, Cuba, Mexico, cv on, 

——_mme Java, etc, and Album, 10c. 

1000 1000 finely mix mixed, 40¢; 50 different U. S. 25e; 100 


hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent List Free. | 
buy stamps. C. STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.; St. Louis,Mo. 





50 all different. Transvaal, Brazil. 











Bea Saxophone Soloist 
weret & ecsen FREE! 


demand every. 
vpiarere i in the country. 
a -¥ Send for it. 
School of Music, 


20-D E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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REAL PROFESSIONAL MOVIE. MACHINES 
Fitted with Mazda Lampsand Motor. Light Weight 
for Boys use in Homes and Clubs. Standard size Film 
Comedies, Indians, two and three Westerns $5 per 
Reel. Cement. BRINKMAN, 116 West 49th Street, 


March 











_ New York, N. Y. 
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James A. Tramel, Jr., of Many, Sabine County, Louisiana, 


is the winner of the first Eisner Contest. 


His contribution was adjudged the best of four of the most original 





THE PRIZE OFFER 

Each month for 10 months— 
your choice of Scout coat and 
breeches, or Scout shirt and 
shorts, or Scout hat and stock- 
ings, to be given to any mem- 
ber of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica who, in the opinion of the 
Judges, submits the best adver- 
tisement, or material for an ad- 
vertisement for EISNER 
SCOUT UNIFORMS, as ad- 
vertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts Magazine. The 
Judges will be a committee of 
three men from the staff of the 
magazine. In passing on an- 
swers, they will take into con- 
sideration the following points, 
not necessarily in the order 
named: Advertising merit (i. 
e., value as a selling argu- 
ment); humor EISNER ad- 
vertisements are always cheer- 
ful, same as a boy in an EIS- 
NER SUIT); whether copy is 
based on experience gained 
from comparison of EISNER 
goods with other goods. NOTE 
—Any illustration accompany- 
ing advertising copy will be 
considered as a part of that ad- 
vertisement, but will not, by 
its mere presence, make the 
copy more acceptable. When 
it be deemed advisable, such 
illustrations will be published, 
but the staff artist reserves the 
right to illustrate any copy 
which is awarded a prize and 
published. 











and to him is awarded the official 


EISNER 


sScovurT UN ORM 
Jimmy’s contribution is as follows: 


THE EISNER UNIFORM OATH 
On my honor I will do my best: 
1. To do my duty to my owner. 
2. To keep my buttons on, and not rip in 
my seams, 
3. To be the best in quality adie among the 
most reasonable in price. 


THE EISNER UNIFORM GOOD TURN 


To keep my owner warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 


THE EISNER UNIFORM MOTTO 
“BE PREPARED” 
to be worn any day in the year. 





bree 


James A. Tramel, Jr., 
Many, Sabine County, La. 
Box 109. 


We know that Jimmy’s chest expansion will put the top 
button of his coat to a severe test, but we know that an 
Eisner stitched button will stand the strain. 


NOW, BOYS, GET READY FOR THE NEXT CONTEST 
READ THE OFFER AND CONDITIONS 
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THE CONDITIONS 

PROCEDURE—The = advertise- 
ment is to be in the form of a 
letter or a composition of 100 
words or less, as follows: At the 
top left-hand corner of a sheet of 
paper (letterhead size—8 in. x 11 
in.—if possible). PRINT your 
name and address; pen and ink 
must be used. Below this, start 
your advertisement or your letter 
or composition containing the 
facts you think would make a 
good basis for SIGMUND EIS- 
NER COMPANY to use in adver- 
tising the Scout uniform they 
manufacture. Mail this to EIS- 
NER CONTEST EDITOR, CARE 
OF BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Letters received from the 16th 
of any month to the 15th of the 
following month (inclusive) will 
be considered as entered for the 
monthly prize to be awarded in 
our issue dated two months ahead. 
For example: letters received 
from February 16th to March 15th 
(incl.) are considered for the May 
prize. If two or more contestants 
submit identical prize-winning 
answers, the full amount of the 
prize awarded will be given to 
each one of them. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, two or more 
answers shall be considered of 
equal prize-winning merit, each 
answer will be awarded the full 
amount of the prize in question. 
Answers for each month will be 
considered independently of an- 
swers for previous or succeeding 
months. DO NOT SEND IN AN- 
SWERS FOR MORE THAN ONE 
MONTH AT A TIME. 





THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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Direct From Our Factory 


URCHASED in this way direct from the 
makers you save all unnecessary retail store 
dad profits and expenses which means from $10 
=> i ae a to $25 added value on the model you select. 
to ———— Your Ranger will be carefully enclosed in a 
waterproofed paper bag and then packed in a 
strong wooden crate. It is all ready for shipment now and will leave Chicago 
on a fast express train just as soon as your order reaches us. It will be deliv- 
ered to your door if you live in a fair-sized city. You call for the bicycle at 
the express office in smaller localities. In either case the delivery charges 
from Chicago will be fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Company. 


9 a In selecting a Ranger bicycle you do not have to take our word about its 

30 Days Free i rial quality, durability and service. We want and expect you to try it thoroughly 

before deciding on its acceptance; we to take all the risk. When it comes, test 

it for 30 days—ride it as much as you like—then, if you do not want it, the trial will not cost you a penny. You must be absolutely 
satisfied before we consider it a sale. . 


With every Ranger we enclose a Factory Guarantee for 5 years. This is not a mere talking 
5-Year Guar antee point, it is a written contract between you and us. We are directly responsible for the satis- 
faction and general performance of your bicycle, because we made it. 

6 Months’ Accident Insurance In addition to the regular 5-Year Guarantee that goes with 
every Ranger bicycle, we also protect each Ranger owner 


for 6 months after purchase by guaranteeing to make good through repair or replacement any broken or damaged “Zijpl 
Y 


































parts caused by accidents of any kind. ZZ; 
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If you do not find it convenient to pay cash for your Ranger bicycle, we are prepared to ship it to 
you at once and permit you to pay for it in 12 small monthly payments. Owing to our many econo- 
mies (possible only because you are doing business direct with the maker) the extra charge for the 
12 months’ time is only slightly higher than our factory-to-rider cash prices. Whether you buy for cash or take advantage 
of our liberal 12-months-to-pay plan, you will fin“ that our prices are much lower than you can obtain elsewhere, because 
you are doing business direct with the oldest, most successful, exclusive bicycle manufacturer in America. 


e ; 

Your Ranger bicycle—no matter what 

44 Styles, Colors and Sizes your taste = seatieamne may be—will be 
exactly as you want it to be, because Ranger bicycles are made in 


44 styles, colors and sizes. Among this bewildering variety of beautiful Rangers 
you are sure to find one that suits you as well as if it had been made to order. 


. P . 
Parts and Repairs 2: bis Benge catalog itius- 
trates all the worth-while 
parts and sundries for bicycles. These hundreds of accessories that 
add to the comfort and convenience of any bicycle—electric, gas and 
oil lamps, pedals, luggage carriers, mud guards, horns, bells and sirens, chains, 
handle bars, rims and spokes—are carefully selected from the leading Parts Makers 
of the world. If a particular item is better made in France than we know how to 
make it in America, or if superior qualities are to be found in England, Belgium, 
Italy or other foreign countries then you will find these lines featured in the 
Ranger catalog, as well as the best that American makers can turn out. 


Big Free Ranger Catalog 


The big Ranger catalog illustrates all models in the actual beautiful 
colors, it is frequently called the Bicycle Encyclopedia of America. 
We have a copy all ready for you and it will be sent as soon as we 
receive the coupon in the lower left hand corner of this page. If you prefer, youcan 
send for it on a postcard. In either event, be sure to write your name and address 
very plainly. This catalog is our only salesman and it is prepared in a way that 
permits even the small boy or girl to make intelligent selection of the bicycle or 
parts wanted. Looking through this mammoth catalog is just like taking a trip 
through the largest and greatest bicycle store, seeing bargains, new ideas and 
conveniences that you never saw or heard of before. 


1921 RANGER Let us emphasize to you again 
Catalog FREE! You Save Money that our method of doing busi- 9 7 
ness direct with the rider cuts out a large per- ae 
ema een? 2 ei Ort e centage of overhead expense necessary in sell- The Ranger Motorbike 
i MEADCYCLECO., Dept. G-17 Chicago, U.S.A. ing bicycles through traveling men to the Here is one of the most popular Ranger | 
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Send for New 


€ 
d wholesale house, then to the local store and ; . 
Gentlemen: Send me (free) the new Ranger Bicycle then to the rider. All unnecessary selling | — Se tm pd ee ee =< 
log. Alsosend special factory-to-rider wholesale prices | | costs are saved when you buy your bicycle or > yoys equal popwiat 
Catalog. se I ry parts of the world. It is fitted with many 


bicycle parts from us. You get better style, 


and full particulars of your express prepaid and 30-Day | ; ee | features of convenience and comfort that | 
Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment Terms. ee. Say ohn g needy | } cannot be obtained on any other make of 
j each year than any other bicycle. i_bicycle. M 
ee ee REE ew enone sc c0ss +» 0006 senneaee eee conaees fl SEND NO MONE Use the coupon, or on a postal card ask for the big catalog and full par- 
* ticulars of our wholesale prices, marvelous offers and Easy Payment 
terms. Why not be the first boy in your town with a new 1921 Ranger? e 
P.O. Box, R. F.D. or Street NO... 6... cc acccececccccee eee 
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jeter ME A CYCLE COMPANY 
Put an (x) here ( ) if you want to bea kider Agent Dept. G-17 CHICAGO, U. Ss. A. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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